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The Role of Subsidies in Japan’s 


Economic Development 


By Hersert M. Bratrer 


I 


"THE Japanese Government, having recently extended finan- 

cial assistance to the raw silk industry, to merchants, and 
to shipping and shipbuilding, has been besieged by numerous 
requests for similar aid on the part of various trade interests. 
These requests it finds difficult to refuse without incurring 
censure for favoritism. The Federation of Textile Producers, 
the electro-chemical industry, the nitrogenous fertilizer in- 
dustry, ammonium sulphate producers, manufacturers of 
porcelain, celluloid, and producers of many other commod- 
ities all have recently asked for aid. This situation is not en- 
tirely abnormal. In fact, subsidies in Japan are so much 
taken for granted that mention of them appears in the press 
almost daily. In recent months the granting of a number of 
new subsidies and subsidy-loans has been announced by the 
Government. The most important of these have been the aid 
to shipping and the silk industry. But, as stated above, the 
demand for Government assistance is widespread and the list 
of interests receiving Government aid in one form or another 
covers almost the entire field of Japanese activity. Banking, 
industry, farming, labor, shipping, shipbuilding, exporting, 
construction, and trading all have been aided, while silk, 
cotton, rice, motor-cars, glass, soda, fertilizers, indigo, alumi- 
num, tea, and milk interests have each bid for Government 
support. The insurance business, electric-power industry and 
stock exchanges have been helped, tourism has recently re- 
ceived close attention, municipalities have obtained Govern- 
ment funds for various purposes, guilds have been fostered, 
Japanese abroad and in the colonies have been financed, and 
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overseas enterprises generally have been promoted. The com- 
plete list is a long one. 

Many commercial institutions, which in other countries 
are the spontaneous creation of business, in Japan were spon- 
sored by the Government. Chambers of commerce were 
brought into being by legislation and continue to receive 
financial help from the Japanese Government, being at the 
same time subject to a measure of Government control.! Com- 
mercial museums were also founded by the Government. 

The fact that cereals and silk are “key products” in Japan’s 
economy explains why the Government has long taken an in- 
terest in their development. In the case of cereals this has 
been true since the Shogunate, the Government endeavoring 
to assure an adequate supply for, and to keep prices within 
the reach of, the common people. This it attempts by Gov- 
ernment purchase of rice, and by Government loans. In 1929, 
a rice-and-cereals price regulation bill was passed by the Diet, 
increasing, at the Government’s discretion, loans for the pur- 
pose of price regulation. The limit of such loans was thereby 
raised from 200,000,000 yen to 270,000,000 yen.? 

The exact amount expended in subsidies by the Japanese 
Government is not known. However, the total is believed to 
be substantial. According to one report, the central govern- 
ment expended more than 100,000,000 yen in direct subsidies 
in 1927. In addition, Government money used to indemnify 
the banks holding the so-called “earthquake bills” totaled an 
estimated 397,000,000 yen. Add to this over 191,000,000 yen 
advanced (under law No. 56) to banks in Taiwan in 1927 
and subsequently written off as a loss, and total Government 
expenditures for subsidies in 1927 may be said to have ex- 
ceeded 688,000,000 yen. This does not take into account a 
reported 80,000,000 loaned to the silk industry, or advances 
made in Japan proper by the central bank under Government 
guaranty (as per law No. 55 of 1927). The latter, known as 
“emergency advances,” continued to be made during 1928 
and 1929. If they are not recovered, the central bank, ac- 
cording to the law mentioned, may seek indemnity from the 
Government up to 500,000,000 yen. 


*G. C. Allen, “Modern Japan and Its Problems,” p. 135. 
? U. S. Department of Commerce, Far Eastern Financial Notes. No. 65. 
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II 


To history of Japanese subsidies may be conveniently 
started with the beginning of the Meiji era. By the Res- 
storation of 1867-8 the Emperor again assumed power, while 
the line of shoguns—for over two hundred years the real 
rulers of Japan—was brought to anend. The struggle which 
culminated in this event had its origin in the visit of Com- 
modore Perry in 1853. Impressed by his warships as 
well as by his friendly attitude, progressive Japanese saw 
the inevitability of foreign intercourse and the need for a 
reorganization of the country’s economic structure along 
Occidental lines. They met serious opposition from the con- 
servatives, whom they eventually conquered by force of arms. 
When the followers of the shogun finally admitted defeat (in 
1868) the way was open to begin at once the program of 
modernization. But the people themselves were hardly 
equipped for the test. Industry, shipping, commerce, and 
banking, as we understand them, were all practically non- 
existent. Industry was in the handicraft stage; an industrial 
revolution had to be organized. A naval and commercial 
fleet had to be built, with western assistance; railroads had 
to be constructed; a whole people had to be converted from 
a nation of ex-warlords and serfs to one of capitalists and 
factory workers. But the ex-daimyos were hardly inclined, 
and certainly not fitted, to enter commerce and industry. 
When their pensions were converted to bonds, they sold the 
bonds for what they would bring. They needed guidance and 
the Government had to show the way. Foreign advice was 
sought, foreign systems were studied, and industries were 
started by the Government. 

By 1872, the technical and commercial institutions and 
the present system of technological education had been 
brought into existence by the Government; a mercantile 
marine had been started; and, encouraged and supported by 
the State, there had appeared those great trading companies 
which today are such significant figures in the country’s for- 
eign trade.® 

Raymond F. Crist, in 1906,* drew attention to the early 
government assistance to industry in the following passage: 


* Allen, op. cit., p. 112. 
“Special Agents Series No. 6, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 1906. 
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The evident aim of the Government is to place Japanese manu- 
factures on an independent footing. That this object has long been 
entertained is shown by the persistent effort made during the reign 
of the present Emperor to develop the manufactures which now 
flourish throughout the Empire. The manufacture of almost every 
commodity now made in Japan was begun under Government super- 
vision and expense. .. . 

Before the Restoration the industries of Japan consisted mainly 
of the manufacture of porcelain, raw silk, lacquered silk-ware, hemp, 
and cotton fabrics, copperware, paper, wood and bamboo wares, 
matting, sake, and soy. Upon the establishment of the present Gov- 
ernment, a systematic effort was made to stimulate the adoption of 
modern methods and to introduce machinery where it would create 
a greater output and perfection of product. Model factories and 
plants were installed by the Government in many industrial branches, 
such as for the manufacture of cotton, silk, and woolens, cement- 
making, shipbuilding, various ironworking plants, glass, brick, 
match, and paper factories.5 The result was felt in an earnest 
study by the people of the methods used by Western nations, and 
the early supplanting of more primitive methods, causing an im- 
mense increase in the manufactures of the nation. . . . 

In addition to the establishment of model factories, the Gov- 
ernment purchased abroad complete equipment for spinning and 
weaving mills and turned it over to individuals desiring to enter upon 
those lines of manufacture with the privilege of using the machinery 
and paying for it on a long-time and small-installment basis. On 
the other hand, to those who were desirous of initiating a new system 
of manufacture, but were deficient in capital, the Government 
loaned the necessary funds. Others were granted financial assistance 
by the State for terms sufficiently long to place them on a sound 
financial and industrial basis. In many instances within the short 
period of ten years the factories had been turned over to individual 
enterprise and State aid was no longer required. 


One of the industries thus early established by the Govern- 
ment was the soda industry, which dates from 1879. The 
manufacture of soda ash, caustic soda, and bleaching powder 
was begun in its own plant by the Printing Bureau of the 
Department of Finance for use in paper manufacture. The 
manufacture was transferred to a separate plant in 1885 and, 
in December, 1895, was put in the hands of a private firm.’ 
Possibly because of its importance in time of war, the chemical 
and dyestuffs industry has always continued to enjoy Gov- 
ernment favor in Japan. One of the largest chemical com- 

*To this list should be added railways, banks and shipping lines. 


*Gotaro Ogawa, “The Effect of the World War Upon the Commerce and Indus- 
try of Japan” (Carnegie Endowment Series), p. 281. 
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panies formed during the world war—the Nihon Senryo 
Kabushiki Kaisha—was organized under the particular aus- 
pices of the Government.’ 


III 


THE Government’s intention in starting the various indus- 
tries mentioned was, as already indicated, to turn them 
over to private management and ownership as soon as prac- 
ticable, retaining a measure of Government control. In 1883, 
however, at the time of the currency reform, budgetary con- 
siderations forced the Government’s hand in this respect.® 
Following the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War the Gov- 
ernment adopted a definite policy of subsidizing and protect- 
ing industries which were passing from its direct control. 
Allen® gives us further information on the developments of 
that period, citing the transfer of Government industries to 
large private concerns. An “example is the Mitsubishi firm, 
which controls banks, insurance companies and trading con- 
cerns, and which engages in iron and steel production, in 
mining, shipbuilding, aircraft manufacture, and electrical en- 
gineering. The State has from time to time turned over the 
control and ownership of factories or shipyards, which it 
initiated, to these great firms, and it has aided them by grant- 
ing subsidies and privileges of various kinds. It is largely 
through these semi-official firms that the Government is able 
to keep its hand on the reins of Japanese economic enterprises, 
while they in turn are strong enough to exercise a consider- 
able influence on official policy.” He adds “In spite of high 
protective duties and Government subsidies, however, these 
basic industries have never flourished, and Japan is still 
obliged to obtain a large proportion of her iron and steel from 
abroad. This lack of success is partly due to the absence of 
raw materials within the country. Japan possesses consider- 
able stores of coal, but it is not of high quality, and it is not 
found in districts most suitable for the location of industry; 
while the greater part of the iron ore required has to be 
brought from the Asiatic Continent, chiefly from China.’ 

The adoption of a policy of subsidization and protection 

* Idem. 

*See, “The Currency System of Japan,” U. S. Department of Commerce, Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 673, pp. 13 and 16-17, 


* Allen, sp. cit., pp. 102-3 and 107. 
* Ibid., p. 118. 
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at the beginning of the twentieth century was aided by the fact 
that Japan had obtained the full recognition of the powers, 
with liberty to pass any commercial legislation consistent with 
its treaties. Considerable aid was soon extended to all sorts 
of enterprises. Not only did the Government continue to 
manufacture steel, woolen cloth, and other articles, but it re- 
served for itself the trade in salt, tobacco, camphor and gin- 
seng. “Shipbuilding and shipping were encouraged by gen- 
erous subsidies; and almost any new industry, so long as its 
promoters had some political friends, could secure exemption 
from taxation, even if no more direct form of subsidy could 
be obtained.””™ 

Before turning to examples of recent subsidies in Japan, it 
will be well to consider briefly the reasons why Government 
aid has continued to be so much sought. Chiefly it is a matter 
of mental attitude. 

In general, Japanese industry is characterized by a tend- 
ency to resort to concerted action in time of difficulty, and to 
look to the Government for assistance.’* It is apparently quite 
customary for Japanese business to seek favors from the Gov- 
ernment. One explanation of this fact appears in a recent 
study of Japan’s political system,** which calls attention to the 
tendency for party men to become railway and steamship 
company directors “as the Government subsidation of indus- 
try increased. ... The bureaucrats of Japan have built up a 
modern industrial nation, and turned over the profits to the 
new capitalist class and its allies, the parties. The two latter 
have divided the spoils by bargains in the reduction of direct 
taxation and in the increase of subsidies and by gifts of 
directorates in industrial enterprises. ‘This survey of the 
evolution of the Japanese political system holds true up to the 
close of the Taisho era in 1926.” 

But the political aspect is hardly the most important 
reason for the frequent resort to subsidy in Japan. Rather, 
the explanation is a combination of psychological reasons, the 
social solidarity outlook, and the paternalistic character of 
the Government, which assumes a responsibility to the people 
far greater than in most countries. The Japanese are not in- 
clined to push matters through to a crisis. This explains the 


* Allen, op. cit., p. 69. 
 Cf., Henry Chalmers, “The Japanese Cotton Industry and Trade,” U. S. Tariff 


Commission, 1921, p. 59. : 
* “Democracy in Japan,” the Foreign Policy Association, June 25, 1930, pp. 154-6. 
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nation-wide demand for Government financial support dur- 
ing the panic of 1927. Moreover, the Japanese family is a 
much larger unit than the Occidental family, and it assumes 
obligations to its members not assumed by the Western family. 
The idea of family responsibility to the individuals is in fact 
applied to national affairs. For these reasons it is difficult for 
the Government to carry out a deflationary policy, such as 
that adopted in 1929 and 1930, since at such times there is a 
clamor for official aid."* 


IV 


PRESENT Government aid to industry and trade in Japan 
takes a multitude of forms. Direct subsidies are given, 
and financial assistance in the form of low-interest loans is 
extended. Export trade has been particularly favored in this 
manner, ever since the Yokohama Specie Bank was estab- 
lished in 1880. Subsidy-loans are, in fact, the most frequent 
form of Government assistance, and, as has already been men- 
tioned above, sometimes are not repaid but become true sub- 
sidies. It is, of course, too early to state categorically that a 
portion of the 1927 emergency advances will fall to this class. 
However, the opinion has been frequently expressed in the 
Japanese press that a considerable portion of the 500,000,000 
yen of Bank of Japan government-guaranteed advances to the 
banks in Japan proper will never be recovered. As a single 
subsidy, the 191,000,000 yen advanced in Taiwan (and prac- 
tically limited to the Bank of Taiwan) in 1927 and since 
written off the books as a loss, is worth special attention. 
The 1927 banking panic, it may be recalled, was precipi- 
tated by a revelation of the condition of the Government- 
controlled Bank of Taiwan. That institution had advanced 
large sums of money to a single trading company—Suzuki 
and Company—which found itself unable to make payment. 
The Bank of Taiwan thereafter continued to advance money 
to that firm, borrowing the necessary capital in the call-money 
market in Japan proper. When the state of affairs was re- 
vealed, the Bank of Taiwan had to close its doors, an example 
soon followed by numerous banks throughout Japan. To 
keep the bank from failing, the Government determined to 
guarantee the Bank of Japan against losses up to 200,000,000 


*Cf., G. C. Allen, Economic Journal (London), March, 1925, p. 77. 
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yen incurred on advances made to banks in Taiwan. Similarly 

500,000,000 yen of advances made to other banks by the Bank 

of Japan in Japan proper were guaranteed against loss. The 

emergency advances were to be repaid to the Bank of Japan 
over a ten-year period, and a portion of the advances in Japan 
proper has already been repaid. 

In making its subsidy-loans the Government calls upon the 
various special banks, each of which has its own sphere of 
activity, but all of which closely codperate whenever necessary 
to the fulfillment of the Government’s plans. To the prin- 
cipal special banks—the Yokohama Specie Bank, the Hypo- 
thec Bank of Japan and the Industrial Bank of Japan— 
should be added the Deposits Bureau, depository of the large 
postal savings funds and a very important instrument for 
Government financial activity. The Deposits Bureau is in 
many cases the source of the funds advanced to the public 
through the special banks and codperative societies. 

As an example of this codperation in financial matters ex- 
isting between the various government banks, bureaus and 
companies in Japan is the taking over, by the Government 
ironworks, of the loans made to the Hanyehping Company 
(Hankow) by the Japanese Government Deposits Bureau.” 
An analysis of the Deposits Bureau’s balance sheet’® throws 
light on the Government’s activity in granting subsidy-loans. 
On March 31, 1930, out of funds totalling 2,778,000,000 yen, 
1,020,000,000, or 36.7 per cent, were applied to the “relief of 
prefectural industries” and 152,000,000 to “domestic business 
enterprises.” The 1,020,000,000 yen were described as con- 
sisting of low-interest advances, advances for repairing earth- 
quake and fire damage, advances to social enterprises, for 
“restoration and relief of calamities,” for promotion of rural 
industries and agriculture, relief from frost damage, relief of 
the unemployed, of sericulturists, of rice growers, of small 
merchants, loans for city planning, for law readjustment, and 
loans for similar purposes in Chosen, Taiwan, Kwantung, and 
Saghalien. The 152,000,000 yen went to the Bank of Chosen, 
the Nichiro Industrial Development Company, the Kokusai 
Kisen Kaisha (a steamship company), the Godo Oil and 
Glycerine Company, and the Yokohama Koshin Bank. Other 
enterprises which were then receiving subsidy-loans from the 


* See, the Japan Weekly Chronicle, January 16, 1930. 
* As reported in the Japan Advertiser of May 16, 1930. 
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Deposits Bureau were Hanyu and Company and the Ishiwara 
Industry and Shipping Company." 

Such a vital industry as agriculture has long been felt de- 
serving of Government support in Japan. The formation of 
the Hypothec Bank of Japan and a system of affiliated prefec- 
tural banks known as the Agricultural and Industrial banks 
has since 1897 filled the role of banker to the nation’s farmers. 
These banks are semi-official institutions. Their stock, since 
the beginning, has been partly owned by the Government, and 
they are under close Government supervision and control. 
Other “special” banks in Japan, together with the Oriental 
Development Company and Chosen Industrial Bank in 
Chosen and Manchuria, also aid the farmer, while the all- 
important silk industry is, so far as concerns subsidies, almost 
in a Class by itself. 

Another form of aid to agriculture is the sponsoring, by 
the Government, of agricultural credit associations through- 
out the Empire. These associations receive Government 
loans and support.’® 

The most important subsidies and subsidy-loans reported 
in 1930 were those to the silk industry and to shipping. The 
aluminum industry, it is reported, will receive a Government 
subsidy. Home manufacture of automobiles is being encour- 
aged. Small business men and manufacturers are receiving 
Government loans at low interest. Chambers of commerce 
have been promised subsidies for participating in foreign 
fairs. The cotton industry is given rebates on freight charges 
from the Government railways and low shipping rates from 
the steamship lines. Indigo and fertilizer manufactures are 
receiving Government grants. New low-interest loans to 
various industries have been recently reported. Insurance 
companies have had Government aid of one sort or another 
on several occasions; during the world war the Government 
assumed certain war risks, and after the 1923 earthquake, the 
insurance companies sought and obtained Government finan- 
cial assistance. Other directions in which recent Government 
subsidies have gone are to publications, to religion, to the 
sugar industry, to the Tokyo Milk Union, to municipalities, 
and to stock exchanges. 

_ "Further information on the recent use of Deposits Bureau funds to finance indus- 
trial societies appeared in the Japan Weekly Chronicle, April 3, 1930, p. 329. See also, 


Commerce Reports, December 16, 1929. 
* See, “Annual Report on Administration in Chosen,” 1924-26, p. 57. 
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[zt is expected that a nation possessing colonies will advance 

funds for their development. The following comment on 
the development of Korea following annexation is of interest 
in this connection, indicating the nature of the expenditures 
involved :'* “From the point of view of material progress the 
nine years after annexation were marked by great advances, 
The foreign trade of Korea, an indication of the progress of 
the country, increased from 58,698,599 yen in 1910 to 450,- 
658,807 yen in 1921. No region in the whole Far East showed 
such material progress. Even the Philippines showed in 
those years a smaller increase, of from $29,518,072 to $175,- 
951,159. Roads, railways, industrial undertakings, irrigation 
works, harbor improvements, hospitals, sanitation, schools— 
in all these activities the progress was great. ‘These improve- 
ments were stimulated by Japan, who advanced many millions 
of dollars which were charged against the home budget.” In 
the mandated areas of the Pacific, Japan, it is estimated, has 
been spending some 3,000,000 yen more than its income from 
those areas. 

Japanese citizens in foreign countries have had the finan- 
cial support of the Bank of Taiwan, the Bank of Chosen, and 
the Oriental Development Company, all government institu- 
tions. This support usually takes the form of low-interest 
advances. Late in 1925 the Government-General of Taiwan 
announced plans for assisting Japanese investments in the 
countries of Southeastern Asia. According to the arrange- 
ment the Kanan Bank in Taiwan was given permission to 
make loans with that object at 12 per cent interest, 5 per cent 
being paid by the borrower and the remaining 7 per cent by 
the Government, which for that purpose was making available 
170,000 yen in 1930.” 

The 1930-31 budget of the central government provides 
500,000 yen for loans to emigrant enterprises abroad, 193,000 
yen as subsidies for emigration societies, and 385,000 yen as 
a subsidy in connection with passage fees, as well as subsidies 
for Japanese schools abroad. 

With the world-wide depression in 1930 intensified in 
Japan by the removal of the gold embargo on January 1, 1930, 
the Government used its resources and influence to ameliorate 

* Payson J. Treat, “The Far East,” p. 392. The Taiwan Government received 


subsidies from 1896 to 1904. See, “Taiwan, Its System of Communications and Trans- 


portation,” p. 9. 
” Japan Weekly Chronicle, December 19, 1929. See, above, “Export Trade.” 
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the distress. Among the measures taken was the granting of 
subsidies for engineering works to relieve unemployment. 
These subsidies were made available to local governments 
wherever the wage bill of the project concerned exceeded 
30 per cent of the cost. The State subsidy amounted to one- 
half the labor bill. Objections to the restriction and demands 
for more effective unemployment relief were apparently 
proving effective in May, 1930, when a list of possible modi- 
fications of this particular law was published.”! 


V 


GPACE does not permit detailed discussion of all the sub- 

sidies now being received by Japanese industries. It is of 
interest, however, to review briefly the history of shipping 
and shipbuilding subsidies in that country. The advance of 
maritime Japan within a single lifetime from a nation of 
junks and sampans to a position among the leading naval and 
merchant marine powers has been remarkable. The notable 
progress made has been due partly to the general develop- 
ment of the nation and partly to the use of treasury funds to 
make the most of available opportunities. Despite these facts, 
the development is noteworthy in view of the lack of iron ore, 
considered the basis of a modern shipbuilding industry. The 
history of Japanese subsidies and bounties to the shipping 
industry has been ably covered by Grosvenor M. Jones in a 
survey first published in 1916 and revised in 1925.** To that 
volume readers interested in a detailed study of that subject 
are referred; from it are taken the principal details herein 
reported on shipping and shipbuilding subsidies prior to the 
world war. 

The fact that Japan is an island country, requiring im- 
ports of food and raw materials, and depending on exports 
for its industrial development, compelled it to become a ship- 
owning nation. That it also became a shipbuilding nation 
was determined largely by naval considerations. Following 
the purchase of foreign-built vessels as the start of a merchant 
marine, the adoption of a policy of shipbuilding-and-naviga- 
tion-bounties was most natural. In extending Government 
aid to shipping, Japan has rivalled France, on which country’s 


shipping legislation Japan’s legislation was largely modelled. 


* Japan Weekly Chronicle, May 22, 1930, p. 175. 
=“Government Aid to Merchant Shipping,’ U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Special Agents Series No. 119, Washington, 1925. 
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The results in Japan have been much better than those ob- 
tained in France, but that this is due to Government assistance 
alone is doubted, since basic economic conditions favored the 
development of Japanese shipping. 

After the Restoration the Japanese Government acquired 
a number of steamers. These it sold to the Mitsubishi Kaisha 
in 1873, at the same time financing the company. Encouraged 
by the success of this venture, the Government assisted in the 
formation of a rival line, the Kyodo Unyu Kaisha (Union 
Transport Company). The rivalry between the two com- 
panies proving unprofitable, they were amalgamated in 1885 
under the name Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

While the merchant shipping of Japan prior to 1880 con- 
sisted mostly of junks, and the increase of steamships was 
slow, the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-5 compelled the Govern- 
ment to purchase a large number of vessels as transports. The 
war stimulated Japanese industry and resulted in the passage 
of two laws, known respectively as the shipbuilding encour- 
agement law and the navigation encouragement law, both to 
take effect on October 1, 1896.28 The one provided certain 
construction bounties and the other, navigation bounties. Fif- 
teen subsidized routes were specified, and extraordinary 
favors were granted to owners of Japanese vessels under 15 
years old. 

Shipbuilding immediately responded, while imports of 
foreign vessels also increased. ‘The over-production of ships, 
unfortunately, forced rates down and occasioned severe losses 
to the shipping companies, Government subsidies notwith- 
standing. Because of the burden of the subsidies on the budget, 
the Government in March, 1899, reduced the subsidies. 
At the same time the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha, and the Daito Kisen Kaisha were granted subsidies 
for maintaining services over certain specified routes. By an 
act of February 23, 1900, another annual subsidy was granted 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha for a line to India and other Asiatic 
ports. The navigation encouragement law of 1896, with the 
above amendments, continued in force until January, 1910. 

In 1902 two new forms of subsidy were introduced, one, 
a bounty for the training of seamen, and the other, a bounty 
for lifeboats. 

* Date as given by Jones, of. cit., pp. 211 and 215; Gotaro Ogawa in “The Effect 


of the World War Upon the Commerce and Industry of Japan,” page 242, gives the 
year as 1895. 
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In 1906, following the Russo-Japanese War, an ordinance 
was issued to further encourage shipbuilding by allowing 
rebates on imports of ship materials.** In 1909, in a revision 
of the laws for the encouragement of shipbuilding and 
navigation, the rate for hulls was altered from 11 to 22 yen 
per ton, and the minimum tonnage raised to 1,000. The 
“ocean lines subsidy law” which came into force January 1, 
1910, related to specified foreign routes with regular services. 
It introduced several new features and provided that sub- 
sidized ships must carry free of charge all Japanese mails 
and any officials sent on special duty by the Minister of Com- 
munications. 

On January 1, 1910, a new construction bounty law also 
came into force. 

In 1911 additional aid to Japanese shipbuilding was given 
in the new tariff law, which went into effect in July; it raised 
the duty on imported ships. Furthermore, new commercial 
treaties with foreign countries went into effect at the same 
time (1910 and 1911), reserving to Japanese ships the priv- 
ilege of coastwise traffic. 


HE aid to shipbuilding and shipping provided by these 


various methods was considered a heavy burden and oc- 
casioned serious protests. “It was shown that Japanese ship 
subsidies were the heaviest in the world.** Yet shipbuilding 
—despite the fact that it was considered to have benefited 
more than shipping—had made only moderate progress. In 
the case of shipping, it has been shown that, in seven years 
of a ten-year period beginning with 1904, the major Japanese 
shipping companies would have shown a deficit, had it not 
been for the Government subsidies.** The situation prior to 
the world war was reviewed by Ogawa”’ as follows: 


Under these laws builders of steam vessels received huge bonuses 
for the construction of all steel craft of 1,000 tons and more. And 
they also profited indirectly by these provisions: In the services to 
Europe, Australia, and to North and South America, subsidies were 
granted to home-built ships only. Tariff rebates were made where 
imported materials were used in shipbuilding, under Article I of the 


* Ogawa, op. cit., p. 243. 

*Dr. W. Miller, quoted by Jones, of. cit., pp. 222-3. 

* Jones, op. cit., pp. 223-4. One explanation of this condition may be that the 
Government, under the navigation bounty system, controlled maximum freight rates. 
See, of. cit., p. 417. 

* Ogawa, op. cit., pp. 244-5. 
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Imperial order of December, 1906. And the very considerable duty 
of 15 per cent was imposed on all ships built abroad. Lines plying 
to distant countries were not given the benefits of the rebate sys- 
tem, and were also limited to home-built vessels; but subsidies for 
the deep-sea service were solely for their assistance. The interests of 
cargo carriers not belonging to the fleets of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, and Toyo Kisen Kaisha were amply 
protected by the article giving rebates on imported ship materials. 
But since steamships built in Japan cost a great deal more than those 
built abroad, operators of merchantmen almost invariably chose to 
buy foreign vessels and pay the duty. 

To sum up, official protection was more adequate for shipbuilders 
and operators of deep-sea shipping than for owners and operators of 
merchantmen or tramp steamers. Yet little was achieved by these 
a 

On the whole, the policy of encouragement failed to accomplish 
what was expected of it. When the demand for steamships increased 
with the increase in trade, the shipyards prospered; but the promo- 
tion of shipbuilding failed to encourage the development of shipping. 
On the other hand the development of shipping during the Russo- 
Japanese War, when the importation of foreign vessels was extraor- 
dinarily active, produced the activity of the shipyards in 1908. But, 
from then on the industry failed to derive much value from the 
various laws passed for its encouragement. 


anese shipyards became so busy that the burden of the sub- 
sidies began to be very severe for the Government. More- 
over, the object of the subsidies could now be accomplished 
without assistance. Accordingly, on July 24, 1917, they were 
discontinued by a law restricting the grant of money to those 
ships recognized as eligible to subsidy prior to that date and 
afloat by September 30, 1918. The shipbuilding bounties have 
not been revived, direct aid to shipping being confined to the 
navigation bounties. 

While shipbuilding boomed during the war, steel became 
almost impossible to import. In August, 1917, therefore, 
Japan enacted a law for encouraging the steel industry, with 
the result that, by 1921, domestic steel production equalled 
imports in volume. In the same year the steel bounties were 
restricted, so as to apply only to steel products used in the con- 
struction and repair of naval vessels or merchant ships. By 
January 1, 1923, nearly 100,000,000 yen had been expended 
on the Government steel plant. 


With the demands of the world war and the losses in- 
flicted on European shipping by the submarine warfare, Jap- 
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ITH the difficulties which followed the war and with 
the suspension of warship construction following the 
Washington Conference, some sort of assistance to the ship- 
yards was demanded** and, in 1921, the present system of 
indirect encouragement was initiated. This consists of put- 
ting on the free list imports of steel and steel products con- 
sumed by the shipyards, and, as already mentioned, of paying 
to Japanese steel manufacturers a bounty on all steel used in 
building or repairing ships in Japan. Further indirect en- 
couragement to Japanese shipbuilding is contained in the 
provision, in the law granting subvention of four trans-Pacific 
lines, that foreign-built ships be excluded, except under 
special permit. 

Towards the. end of September, 1929, several proposals 
for subsidies and indirect aid were announced. The Ministry 
of Communications was considering the loan (through the 
Industrial Bank of Japan) of 30,000,000 yen at low interest 
(6 per cent) *® rates to tramp-ship owners for the construction 
of new ships and purchase of old ships less than five years 
old. Advances were also planned to ship owners in need of 
funds, such advances not to exceed 10 per cent of the estimated 
freight revenue. Also, the postponement of repayment of the 
Kokusai Steamship Company’s 31,030,000 yen indebtedness 
to the Industrial Bank of Japan, Dai-ichi Bank, and Fifteenth 
Bank was being considered.* Later, the Japan Advertiser 
reported on March 15, 1930, that the Government would 
submit to the Diet a bill providing “Government indemnifica- 
tion of 1.5 per cent of the interest rate” [on loans to ship- 
builders financing construction of new ships]. Similar meas- 
ures were then felt likely to be demanded by ship owners 
covering ships already built. ‘““The Government requires only 
about 500,000 yen a year in the subsidization, it is argued.” 
In April the Nichi Nichi*' stated that shipbuilding would be 
the first industry to receive the Government’s assistance. In 
line with these developments further progress was reported 
in May when the Trans-Pacific Magazine (May 8) reported: 


The shipbuilding finance bill, guaranteeing the accounts of banks 


* Japan Advertiser, March 27, 1930, p. 7. Similar arguments were put forth by 
the shipbuilders on the occasion of the London naval conference of 1930. See, the 
Japan Advertiser, April 2, 1930. 

* See, the Japan Financial and Economic Monthly, October, 1929, p. 31. 

* Japan Advertiser, October 2, 1929. Also Trans-Pacific Magazine, October 24, 
1929, p. 17. 

h Reported in the Japan Advertiser, April 14, 1930. 
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which lend money for the construction of modern freighters, will be 
submitted to the Diet shortly. If the bill is adopted, the Ministry 
of Finance will instruct the Industrial Bank of Japan to start the 
business on June 1. Advances will be made on the security of ships 
under construction. The limit for advances for the present financial 
year is fixed at 5,000,000 yen. The Government will make good 
interest of 1.5 per cent, or 75,000 yen this year, for special rates are 
to be made to borrowers. 

The maximum amount of advances is 30,000,000 yen, of which 
5,000,000 yen is to be lent this year, 10,000,000 yen in 1931, 
10,000,000 in 1932 and 5,000,000 yen in 1933. The term of [the 
proposed] advances is 15 years, with two years’ non-redemption and 
13 years for redemption. Diesel-engined freighters of more than 
5,000 tons gross with speeds greater than 14 knots an hour may be 
offered as security. 

The Industrial Bank of Japan will lend money on the basis of 
the appraisals by the Ministry of Communications. The bank will 
raise the necessary money by industrial debentures which will be 
bought by the Deposits Bureau of the Ministry of Finance. The 
Government estimates that fast freighters cost between 170 yen and 
250 yen per gross ton. If the bank lends two-thirds of the appraised 
value of ship, 30,000,000 yen will be enough to build 18 ships of 
10,000 tons dead weight each. 


Various subsidies to steamship lines engaged in the cotton 
trade were listed by the British Consul at Osaka in his 
“Report on the Cotton Spinning and Weaving Industry in 
Japan, 1925-26.”** The Osaka Shosen Kaisha was receiving, 
since 1926, 400,000 yen per annum for its East Africa service. 
The Nippon Yusen Kaisha received 663,075 yen in 1925-6 
and 616,379 yen in 1926-7, for 14 San Francisco-Japan sail- 
ings per annum. Other subsidies were also listed in the same 
volume, which added, “The subsidies paid to shipping 
services carry with them certain obligations, for example, the 
carriage of mails, maintenance of regular services, . . . con- 
forming to standards, etc.” 

Due to the obligations of the shipping companies to the 
Government as a result of the subsidies, the Government is 
frequently called upon to secure low freight rates for given 
commodities. ‘There have been several recent instances of 
such requests. On April 20, 1930, the Japan Advertiser an- 
nounced certain reductions in freight rates on cotton cloth 
exports carried by the ships of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha and 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha; in this connection the Ministry of 
Communications was reported likely to increase its subsidies 


“Ww. B. Cunningham. Pp. 25, 70-72. 
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to the two companies concerned. At the same time other 
similar steps were announced: One was a 20 per cent rebate 
in the railway freight on export goods; another was the 
Japanese solidified oil manufacturers’ appeal to the Govern- 
ment for reduced steamship rates on their products. 

The latest report of an actual allotment for shipping sub- 
sidies was the report in the Japan Advertiser of April 18, 
1930, that the cabinet had approved a supplementary budget 
of 2,000,000 yen, part of which was to be used as monetary 
aid to shipping. On July 10, 1930, U. S. Commercial At- 
taché Halleck A. Butts reported that the “rationalization 
committee” had recommended that the shipbuilding indus- 
try’s request for assistance receive preferred attention. 


VI 


[N most countries subsidies are granted to aid infant indus- 

dustries to become independent. In Japan, it is true, the 
Government has had this principle in mind. But in many 
cases the industries so sponsored have not attained the desired 
maturity. In some instances, the infant has been too long in 
the weaning, or has proved weakly; all too frequently he is 
inclined to return to the breast. Japanese business men, in 
times of depression, are loath to encounter loss, if the Gov- 
ernment can be persuaded to come to the rescue. And, very 
frequently, the Government can be so persuaded. The de- 
mand for subsidy quickly becomes nation-wide. 

To summarize: In order to bring about in a short space 
of time the industrial revolution which had for several 
decades been taking place in the Occident, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, in 1868, determined to import Western industries, 
both their equipment and their science. Since the people were 
generally unqualified to make the necessary beginning, the 
Government led the way. Later, having developed such in- 
fant industries to a point of comparative self-dependence, the 
Government planned to turn them over to private interests. 
This process eventually took place, the Government there- 
after continuing to give financial and other support. 

The willingness of the Government to assist private enter- 
prise has continued to the present day. It has been accom- 
panied by a strong tendency of private enterprise to seek Gov- 
ernment assistance. The resultant combination of paternalism 
on the part of the Government and dependence on the part of 
the people has made the nation subsidy-minded. 
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SOCIAL AND DRAMATIC FACTORS IN HER SLOW RISE TO FAME 
By Georce Kin LeunG 


[ IS as natural for a Chinese audience to enjoy a highly 

stylized interpretation of a feminine role by a handsome 
youth as it is for Occidentals to think this stage practice 
strange, or even a distortion of nature. Yet, not long ago, the 
heroines of Shakespeare were portrayed by youths, and today 
the onnagata, or actor, who essays the parts of women, remains 
a pillar of the Japanese stage. 

Women who would win laurels or livelihood have been 
placed in an extremely difficult position, which has been pro- 
duced by peculiar circumstances and an involved moral code, 
as well as by the taste of a public that thinks of the theatre 
in terms of a polished mass of conventions. To make clear 
the situation it is necessary to touch upon some of the many 
phases of the stage, as follows: (1) The banishment of 
women from the theatre; (2) the firm footing gained by men 
in feminine roles; (3) the deep-set belief that the commin- 
gling of the sexes is undesirable in the extreme; (4) the 


unusually low quality of the art of the actress; (5) excep- 
tional women who have achieved success; (6) an analysis of 
the work of actors and actresses in similar r6les. 

The following quotation from an article, ‘““The Chinese 
Actress,” Asia, December, 1927, throws light on early female 
entertainers: 


. . . Although female entertainers continued down through the 
Sung (960-1126), it was not until the Yuan Period (1280-1368) 
that women attained what we now consider the status of the pro- 
fessional actress. Thereafter she made rapid progress in the field 
until, by imperial edict, she was temporarily suppressed only to 
reappear in Tientsin during the reign of Kuang Hsu (1875-1908). 
It was after the founding of the Republic, however, that theatres 
for all-female companies were established in Peking, Shanghai, 
Tientsin and Canton and that actresses gained a firm position with 
the public... . 


The imperial edict banishing women from the stage was 
that issued by the emperor, Ch’ien Lung, in the eighteenth 
century. The result was that handsome youths were employed 
to interpret feminine roles, and so well have they done this 
that today men are preferred to real women on the stage. 

[ 394 ] 
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At this point it may be well to note that there are in Pe- 
king, which is the center for classic Chinese drama today, 
two training schools for actors, each with its theatre where the 
children appear, just as there were two similar institutions 
in Shakespeare’s day. To quote from “Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land,” page 244: “. . . In addition to these adult players, 
there were two companies of ‘children,’ or boy-actors. .. . 
Their competition damaged the Chamberlaine’s company....” 
Again, on page 246: “. . . The formation of these companies 
was obviously a development of the stage convention by which 
in Shakespeare’s day the parts of women were played by 
boys... .” On page 247 is quoted Quince’s amusing remedy 
for the actor who has grown too old to play female roles: 


F.Lute: Nay, faith, let me not play a woman. I have a beard 
coming. 

Quince: That’s all one; you shall play it in a mask and you 
may speak as small as you will. 


The foregoing conditions existed in Shakespeare’s play- 
house; but since that day the Occident has gone far into the 
field of realistic presentation, although recently a reaction 
towards simplification and conventionalization has set in. 
The Peking theatre of today, with occasional experiments in 
the new, has remained essentially unchanged. It has, indeed, 
been described as a case of arrested development. What ex- 
quisite art that arrested development has preserved for us 
must be seen in the work of an artist of first degree before it 
can be appreciated. There is an unbroken line of gesture, 
pantomime and dancing that blends with music and recitation 
to produce a synthesis of theatre arts seldom found in the 
modern playhouse. So, we still have living on the Peking 
stage the unlocalized projecting platform of Shakespeare, 
and youths portray the Chinese counterparts of Juliet, Rosa- 
linde, or even Lucia di Lammermoor. 


ONE may be led to ask, “If men are so popular in the parts 
of heroines, what of actresses in the same roles?” An out- 
line-explanation of the art of the actor in female parts will 
help furnish a background for the discussion of the condition 
of women in the profession. 
The youth who essays the role of stage heroine is called 
the tan. 
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In spite of the marked grace and pantomime, a foreigner 
on his first visit to a playhouse will be amused, if not annoyed, 
by the falsetto used in recitation and singing by female char- 
acters. It is extremely unnatural, often piercingly shrill and 
given to cadences such as the Western ear finds incredible. 
Once an earnest student of things Oriental, referring to a 
female impersonator of note, frankly asked me, “Why does 
such a beautiful lady make such strange noises?” Yet, it is 
these ‘“‘strange noises,” when done in approved style, that fill 
a theatre, and the owner of the strange voice may command a 
salary higher than that of any other type of artist. The fact 
that theatre devotees of Peking go “to hear” a play is final 
testimony as to the emphasis placed on the voice. 

There is no attempt to present a realistic picture of a 
woman; on the contrary, every movement is stylized into a 
fixed rhythmic pattern or studied posture which expresses a 
definite meaning or emotion. The Chinese drama lays strong 
stress on giving the audience pleasure. No consideration, 
chronological, geographical, or otherwise is allowed to mar 
the purity of the idea. The ear is delighted by the prolonging 
of a monosyllable to as many as sixteen legato notes; a raucous 
vociferation is applauded. The eye is entranced by the sweep- 
ing swing of a mighty halberd, by the delicate flourish of a 
sleeve, or by the extravagance of a face painted scarlet, cerise 
and cobalt blue. All the while, gorgeous embroidered gar- 
ments in every tint of the rainbow gyrate into rhythmic pat- 
terns. The ensemble is set to orchestration which may vary 
from the thin note of a flute to the screech of a two-stringed 
violin or the ear-splitting crash of brass gongs. 

Hundreds, literally thousands, of details like the foregoing 
serve to point to the fact that the theatre is a mass of age-old, 
polished conventions. Equally stylized is the interpretation 
of feminine rdles and that which is suggestive of real life 
invariably is tinged with idealization. All must harmonize 
with the moral, the story, the music, the tempo of the work. 

This point has a vital bearing on the position of women on 
the stage today. The long and painstaking care required for 
the attainment of such technique is a great barrier to actresses 
who have not the advantageous means of study open to men. 
It would be a comparatively simple matter for women to 
enter the ranks of competition if the Chinese stage were domi- 
nated by natural grace and realism. The supremacy of firmly 
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established convention, for the present at least, places women 
at a disadvantage. 

The extraordinary condition has come about wherein 
actresses imitate, often to the minutest detail, the style of men 
who are foremost in the profession. In the beginning, youths 
created a stylized manner in order to present a highly conven- 
tionalized picture of a woman; now an actress is obliged to 
mimic what originally was an imitation of her own sex. For 
instance, the actress, Hsin Yen-ch’iu (“Hsin” means “new’), 
has gained no small portion of her prestige by using the last 
two characters in the name of the renowned actor, Ch’eng 
Yen-ch’iu, and trying to approximate as closely as possible 
his vocal style. She sings his plays. 

Before discussing the actress herself, it may be interesting 
to sketch in greater detail a background against which the 
plight of the woman may be more easily understood. Two 
points are worth considering: firm belief in the separation of 
the sexes, and the relation of the dual roles of Shakespeare to 
their Chinese counterparts. 


ALTHOUGH in the old days a man might have a wife and 
as many concubines as his means warranted, a woman was 
by training steeped in the tradition to be faithful to one man. 
She would suffer any hardship in order to be true to that ideal. 
If she were a widow with children, she would struggle to 
rear them; if her case proved exceptional, an arch, or pazlou, 
commending her virtue to others would be erected at a road- 
side. Drama often glorifies the widow who frustrates all 
attempts to force her into remarriage. Among Cantonese, 
even today, there is current a scathing expression, fan t’ou p’o, 
or “the woman who turns back,” that is, she who weds again. 
It is, therefore, no unusual matter to find in various Peking 
dramas the theme of the woman who heroically refuses second 
marriage. In Lu Yueh Hsueh, or “Snow in June,” the im- 
mortal Tou-E refuses to be coerced into wedlock even at the 
threat of the executioner’s knife. While the work existed in 
the Yuan dynasty (1280-1368) and has undergone many 
changes, yet the brave fight Tou-E makes to protect what she 
believes to be her chastity comes to us over the long centuries 
as a vital thing. 
An example of a woman protecting herself against an 
unscrupulous parent’s insisting that she remarry may be found 
in Yu Chou Feng, which may be freely translated as “The 
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Fateful Sword.” Mr. Mei Lan-fang impersonates the heroine, 
Chao Nu, who has been wed into the Kuang family. Due to 
political disfavor, the Kuangs take flight and Chao Nu returns 
to her father, Chao Kao. He is a favorite of the lascivious 
ruler, Chin Erh Shih, son of the renowned builder of the 
great wall, Chin Shih Huang Ti. When Erh Shih visits the 
Chao home and sees the pretty daughter, he at once offers to 
take her into the palace. Chao Kao fully realizing what such 
an alliance would mean, gives his consent but is infuriated to 
discover that his daughter stands stanchly by the moral belief 
that she remain true to her husband. When all appears hope- 
less, Chao Nu pretends to be demented, which action gives 
rise to an operatic moment recalling the “mad scene” from 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Hair dishevelled and eyes staring 
wildly, the girl sings shrill measures descriptive of her state 
of mind. Graceful flourishes of the sleeves and the rhythmic 
swaying of the body combine with vocal text and music to 
weave an harmonious whole. In the end, her ruse succeeds; 
she convinces both her father and the emperor of her insanity 
and is allowed to return home. 

The belief in the separation of the sexes may take on a 
variety of forms. Today in modern port cities like Shanghai, 
Chinese couples may dance in close American style, but the 
majority of the masses in the interior insist that there should 
be maintained a discreet distance between the sexes, that men 
and women strangers should not even converse. 

An incident that took place in a modern Chinese college 
only four years ago bears out the point. A Chinese youth 
from abroad on seeing a girl drop her handkerchief, picked 
it up and handed it to her. His gallantry became the subject 
of lively discussion. When he asked his friends why his action 
had attracted so much attention, he was told that in China a 
man should not be so bold as to risk touching a strange 
woman’s hand. What he should have done was to call the 
girl’s attention to her handkerchief, point to it, and allow her 
to pick it up herself. In Shanghai, however, a certain co-edu- 
cational institution was much concerned over the fact that 
the girls and boys would stroll hand in hand during a moon- 
light night on the campus, which fact points out that there is 
the exception to prove every rule. 

The well-liked actor, Mr. Suen Hui-sheng, in one of his 
most popular plays impersonates an heroic maiden who res- 
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cues a youth. Since she must assist him to his feet and yet not 
allow their fingers to touch, she coyly holds out her bow to 
give him support. 

In a recent semi-modern Shanghai play, which attempted 
to introduce novelties in costuming, setting, etc., there was a 
scene which stressed the fact that a man may not touch a 
strange woman’s hand. In this case, the hero had been pursued 
and reduced to a miserable condition by a demon. He was 
trying to eke out an existence by fortune-telling when the evil 
being in the guise of a woman-patron came. On recognizing 
his enemy, the man seized the demon’s hand. Indeed, the 
demon had wanted him to do so, for the mob in the market- 
place was so thoroughly infuriated by the fortune-teller’s dar- 
ing to transgress the boundary line between the sexes that they 
stoned the unfortunate man. 

The belief in the separation of the sexes affects not only 
the subject matter of the theatre but even causes ordinary com- 
panies to be either all-male or all-female. As for organiza- 
tions in which each sex acts the part natural to him, only five 
years ago in so enlightened a city as Shanghai, many people 
would refer to the Kung Wu-t’ai theatre, where men and 
women appeared jointly, in a tone of voice that left no doubt 
as to the low opinion they held in the matter. Within the last 
two years, however, nearly every theatre in Shanghai has re- 
sorted to the employment of actresses along with actors in 
order to improve box office receipts. 

In Canton, ever an energetic champion of innovation, 
mixed companies in large theatres are not favored. The most 
popular companies are all-male; and although on occasion all- 
female companies may gain short periods of favor, this is 
a relatively infrequent occurrence. 

Only a short time ago, when well-known Peking actors 
filled short engagements in Shanghai, actresses were given a 
vacation. More recently women have appeared on the same 
evening as a leading actor but in a different playlet. In Peking 
benefits a foremost actor may sing with an actress, but such a 
case is a distinct novelty. Second-class artists, however, have 
no objection to co-starring with women. During this writing 
Peking has begun to patronize mixed companies. Three play- 
houses regularly give performances in which actors and 
actresses appear. 

Even the seating in an old-style playhouse bears out the 
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idea of the separation of sexes. In the Kuangho Lou no women 
are admitted, while in the Kuangteh Lou, they are allowed in 
the balcony only. A few semi-modern theatres permit women 
in the boxes or in a section to the extreme right of the or- 
chestra. One theatre in Peking that allows men and women 
to sit together is the so-called most modern one, the Kaiming. 
However, before the publication of this article, other theatres 
may eliminate the sex division in seating. Shanghai, Canton 
and Hongkong even now seldom maintain the sex line. 


HE fact that the Chinese theatre is essentially an all-male 

institution has produced plays in which the actor in the 
role of a maiden changes into male attire, just as did Portia, 
Viola, etc. Perennially popular is Mr. Mei Lan-fang’s Mu- 
lan, a maiden, who disguised herself as a warrior in order to 
save her aged father from being drafted to fight against the 
barbarians. Remaining in the field undetected for twelve 
years, she returned with imperial rewards for her valor. Since 
she was the model daughter, Mu-lan laid aside her warrior’s 
apparel, and resumed her homely duties, waiting on her par- 
ents with filial devotion. 

Mr. Ch’eng Yen-ch’iu as the wife of a scholar dons the 
clothes of a handsome youth and sets forth to carry on a mild 
flirtation with her husband’s newest fancy, a lovelorn maiden 
who has been writing him poems. 

In Canton, the situation is reversed, for instead of the 
female impersonator, it is the ch’ou shéng, or conventional 
male stage type of a comic trend, which is in vogue. To this 
division belong the popular actors, Messrs. Sit Kok-sin, Liu 
Hap-wai and Ma Sze-tsing. They often play parts in which 
a man masquerades as a woman. Mr. Liu in one drama dis- 
guises himself as a palace maidservant in order to discover 
what kind of girl his royal fiancée is. In an extremely success- 
ful new play, Pak Gum Lung, or “The White-Gold Dragon,” 
Mr. Sit Kok-sin essays the role of a modern Chinese dandy, 
who, in order to save his beloved from gangsters, dresses as a 
flapper. His ensemble is complete from bare legs to rolled 
down socks, lipstick, and felt hat. In another scene, he wears 
a figure-clinging silk gown with flowing sleeves of the sort 
designed to captivate men. While doing a wild Charleston, 
he drugs his victims with wine, locks them into a room, and 
saves his future bride. 
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In Shanghai, the ancient heroine who suddenly turns mod- 
ern is no less popular. In a Three Kingdoms play (221-265), 
the barbarian princess makes her appearance in pink hose and 
gauze that would be the envy of an American chorus girl of 
the early 1900’s. To cap it all, the man sings to the accompani- 
ment of a street band in falsetto—and in English, too—‘‘It’s 
a Long Way to Tipperary.” 


= foregoing traditional elements—the demand for the 

falsetto, the conventionalization of feminine action, the 
emphasis placed on moral beliefs, the general acceptance of 
men in female roles, etc.—give rise to the question: “What is 
the status of woman in the Chinese theatre today and what 
are her future prospects?” 

Here two examples, far removed in point of geography 
and time, will be cited to bring out the fact that many women 
prefer men in feminine parts. The late Empress Dowager, 
Tzu Hsi, who was a devotee of the theatre, often invited 
actors to come to the open-air playhouse in the Summer 
Palace. Mr. Chen Te-lin, veteran singer of the roles of im- 
perial women, so deeply impressed Tzu Hsi that she said of 
one of the actor’s royal portrayals, “How I envy her/” Only 
two months ago in Canton, city of native modernity, I asked 
many women why they enjoyed seeing men act as women 
when there was nothing natural about the procedure. The 
retort was that men “acted /ike women.” 

The casual remark that men in female rdles were like 
women brings forward the permanent truth that one of the 
greatest tests of art is the achievement of that illusion which 
is farthest removed from personal elements. In the case of a 
man who essays the parts of stage heroines we have not merely 
an impersonation of the other sex but a display of an idealized 
and conventionalized nature, the result of the dictates of age- 
old rules. Both the ordinary spectator and the critic strike a 
kindred note when they agree that the actor is not the thing 
but /ike it. While one witnesses a superb performance by a 
tan, it often gives him additional pleasure to reflect that it is 
actually a man who has succeeded in creating an etherealized 
portrait of a woman. 

In such a complex subject where morals, sex attitudes, 
canons of dramatic art, etc., demand consideration, it is not 
surprising that there should exist a wide difference of opinion. 
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Here there is space to consider three viewpoints only: that 
of the conservative, that of the ultra-modern and that of the 
unbiased lover of art. It is clear that the old-time theatre- 
goer prefers men in feminine parts for any or all of the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) Men have created the female roles for 
many generations; (2) since in real life men and women are 
supposed to observe the strictest separation in matters of sex, 
it would be unseemly for members of the opposite sex to pre- 
sent jointly the intricacies of love and passion on the stage; 
(3) the actual truth that at the present time in China most 
actresses, with rare exception, are mediocre or worse. 

Many an ultra-modernist decries anything old merely be- 
cause it is old and blames the theatre for not progressing. They 
would see the man in feminine roles swept along with the old 
music-drama, off the face of the earth. Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to believe that the ultra-modernist is bent on destruction 
mainly because in a fit of desperation he thinks that the salva- 
tion of art depends on change, on uprooting the past. He 
forgets that civilization is the slow accumulation of millen- 
niums, that change must be made so as to conserve the good out 
of the past. Then, new lustre and new life-blood from mo- 
dernity will be added to the heritage of ages to produce a 
masterly combination. Why should old drama be put away? 
Will the populace attend new plays just because the old ones 
have been done away with? The fact is that if the ultra- 
moderns could produce super-works of genuine appeal, the 
masses would in time come to patronize the new plays. Again, 
art is so vast in its manifold phases that it would appear not 
unreasonable for the old music-drama to be relegated to the 
position that grand opera now occupies abroad and for the 
new spoken drama to be the medium for the expression of 
present-day life-problems. 

There are some lovers of dramatic art who appreciate 
beauty in every phase and their attitude is indeed the healthy 
one. There exists in a classic play a flower-like quality of 
rhythm not to be found elsewhere; and there is in a modern 
spoken play a depth of pathos, feminine or otherwise, not to 
be found in old music-drama. Why not enjoy both? Why 
assume an intolerant attitude that the old be destroyed when 
the new can develop on its own merit? 
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|= fact is but too clear that the average actress has far to 
go before she will have mastered the intricate stylized 
technique of her male rival. There have been sporadic dis- 
plays of talent by women, yet none have received the wide 
acclaim of men in the same roles. Let us for the moment pass 
by the truly talented artiste and take a fleeting glimpse at the 
majority of girls who make such an unfavorable impression 
on the public. It is clear that the ordinary actress in male 
roles does not make up with the same care as an actor in femi- 
nine parts. The man is sure to have his coiffure tied and glued 
properly to his head. On the other hand, in all-female com- 
panies, it is not unusual to see girls in masculine parts wearing 
their wigs so untidily that their own natural hair may be seen 
straggling over their faces. Usually, girls are dumpy of figure 
and would do well to pad their waistlines in order to avoid a 
too liberal display of their hips. Add to this the spheroid 
cheeks above the beards of many actresses and you may 
imagine that there is nothing aesthetic about their appear- 
ances. 

Careless make-up, however, finds no place with women of 
real talent such as the Misses Pi Yun-hsia, Lee Suet-fong, 
Chang Ke-yun, etc., in feminine rdles, or the Misses Hsiao 
Lan-ying and Meng Hsiao-tung in male roles. It is, however, 
regrettable that most of the leading actresses mentioned here 
are obliged to display their histrionic gifts among girl mem- 
bers of the cast who are lacking in neatness from the manner 
in which they wear their costumes to the manner in which 
they execute pantomime. It would appear that there is no all- 
female company the entire personnel of which attains the 
standard of even a second-rate male company. 

It is a common saying among the Chinese that many of the 
plays, especially the long ones, demand so much physical 
strain of the heroine that in numerous cases an actress would 
not be equal to the task. The falsetto is a continuous series of 
vocalizations that require much more effort than the use of 
the natural voice, while the body must be in constant motion, 
for the line of the rhythmic picture is seldom broken. 

Lest it appear that an undue effort has been made to point 
out flaws in the art of an actress, it may be well to reiterate 
at this moment the reasons for the low quality of the acting 
of women today, as follows: (1) The suppression of actresses 
by the emperor, Ch’ien Lung, and the subsequent firm footing 
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gained by actors; (2) the inability of actresses to attain a 
foremost rank among their male rivals because of their lack 
of training, etc.; (3) the important fact that Chinese drama 
stresses not the natural and realistic but rather the idealistic 
and impressionistic so that the actress’ weapon of natural 
charm may not often be used in the final analysis; further- 
more, natural charm might frequently be out of place amongst 
the great mass of conventions. Innumerable other factors 
could be cited to bear out the point but the foregoing already 
gives a picture of the difficulties to be overcome by stage 
women. 


WHILE it might be desirable to present a full list of Chi- 
nese actresses, yet, in a short discussion it is possible to 
mention a few only. 

The following ten actresses have achieved successes in the 
portrayal of female roles: 

A pioneer was Miss Wang K’o-ch’in, a girl of Manchu 
parentage. When the family fortunes dwindled, her mother 
reluctantly gave consent for her clever daughter to study the 
acting profession. She was harshly treated and closely guarded 
by her parent who feared that she might lose K’o-ch’in, a 
source of good income. The girl’s love adventures were so 
unfortunate that a Chinese commentator was led to say, “Alas, 
for the unhappy lot of beauty.” 

Very popular in her time was Miss Chang Wen-yen, whose 
sister, Chang Wen-k’uei, was also a famous actress. She is 
said to have exerted on her audiences an irresistible fasci- 
nation. 

The Misses Chin Hsiao-mei (Golden Little Plum) and 
Shih-san Tan (Thirteenth Impersonator) have attractive his- 
tories which cannot be dealt with here. 

Two actresses who have, during more recent years, filled 
engagement in leading cities, are the Misses Chin Hseuh-fang, 
who delighted the public with her beauty, and Pi Yun-hsia, 
who combined in her gifted person a mastery of the two 
widely divergent schools of Peking and Cantonese acting. 
Hers was a clever knack of assimilating all she saw; to this 
faculty she added a sparkling personality which struck the 
spectator like an electric shock the moment she stepped upon 
the stage. While her appearance in everyday life was ordi- 
nary, when made up on the stage hers was a flower-like beauty 
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that exemplified the delicate charm which classic novelists 
give their heroines. She was a much greater actress than she 
was a singer. 

The Misses Hsueh Yen-ch’in and Hsin Yen-ch’iu appear 
most often in Peking. The former is admitted by most critics 
to be an accomplished singer of classic roles. The latter, as 
has been already pointed out, gains prestige by taking two- 
thirds of Mr. Ch’eng Yen-ch’iu’s name and by imitating his 
vocal style. 

A scintillating and dynamic exponent of the Aua-tan, or 
conventional type for a mischievous maidservant or flirtatious 
young woman, is Miss Chang Ke-yun. Pretty and petite, she 
delights her audiences in spite of the fact that she is handi- 
capped by a mediocre company. As soon as she appears the 
stage becomes transformed into a festival of color and panto- 
mime. 

Mention should be made of Miss Lee Suet-fong, the lead- 
ing Cantonese actress, who donated her earnings to the revolu- 
tionary cause when it was yet in its infancy. Recently she 
made a triumphal tour among the Chinese in the United 
States. 

Three women who have gained recognition for their work 
in male roles, which include those of doughty generals, faith- 
ful courtiers, suave literati, etc., are the Misses En Hsiao-feng, 
Hsiao Lan-ying, and Meng Hsiao-tung. It is said that Miss 
En was able to divest herself of every feminine trait, and she 
included in her repertoire the most difficult plays in that of 
any actor. Like the pioneer actress Wang K’o Ch’in, she, too, 
was a Manchu. 

Miss Hsiao Lan-ying has for some time been acknowl- 
edged a leading woman exponent of male parts. After she 
suffered partial loss of her voice, she set about undaunted to 
improve her acting, for which she gained additional fame. 
She married an actor and had two daughters, both of whom 
have made names for themselves in the theatre. 

As a child, Miss Meng Hsiao-tung appeared in operatic 
male rdles. Her personal beauty offers another complex ex- 
ample of a Chinese audience’s psychology, that is, their appre- 
ciation of a woman’s natural beauty in private life although 
on the stage her main business is to portray male r6les. 

The dearth of actress talent may be attested from the fact 
that in the excellent book, “A Two Hundred Year Outline 
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of Peking Drama” (in Chinese) , hundreds of actors are listed, 
but few actresses. No woman is mentioned under the impor- 
tant divisions of the loud-voice type, military type, or the 
comedian. However, since the publication of the above work, 
two women at least deserve mention: Miss Fen Chu-hua, ex- 
ponent of military female parts, and Miss I Tou Ch’ou, who 
gives to her comedian roles a touch of artistry which some- 
times equals the technique of her male colleagues. 


ALTHOUGH it may be futile to attempt to put into words 

those subtle shades which differentiate the quality of men 
and women in similar r6les, a brief passage in that direction 
at least will not be out of place. 

The flowerlike quality of Miss Pi Yun-hsia was shown to 
excellent advantage in the music-drama, “The Heavenly 
Maiden Scattering Flowers,” which is a creation of Mr. Mei 
Lan-fang. The actress adheres to conventional requirement, 
but within that adherence she achieves much individuality 
by the use of her eyes and the accentuation of certain postures. 
In the same role, Mr. Mei offers a masterly array of the 
theatre arts: pantomime, dancing, music, recitation, etc., com- 
bined to form symmetrical patterns. The spectator enjoys a 
portrait of a woman, idealized and denuded of those com- 
monplace qualities which detract so much from real life. 
Then, one has the additional pleasure of being able to recall 
momentarily that so great is Mr. Mei’s art that not only is he 
impersonating the opposite sex but he is displaying age-old 
stage conventions. 

In the tragic vein Miss Pi Yun-hsia, while keeping within 
the intricate rules of Peking stage technique, manages some- 
how, by means of a subtle gift that defies all analysis, to super- 
impose upon her stylized acting a real feminine pathos that 
grips the onlooker. Few actresses have this gift; most of their 
attempts would result in the destruction of conventional tech- 
nique or become a degeneration into the bald trick of substi- 
tuting sex for art. On the other hand, Mr. Ch’eng Yen-ch’iu 
imparts to his tragic heroines a grand touch reminiscent of 
his noble Manchu lineage. His is the impressive dignity of 
quiet suffering. While the actor vocalizes after the accepted 
manner, he never shrieks as do many other actors and 
actresses. Strange, just as Miss Pi subtly injects pathos into 
her portrayals, so does Mr. Ch’eng, because of his unbending 
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dignity, saturate his female roles with a certain virility which 
does not detract from his art but which rather adds an inde- 
finable charm, for it is always easy both to recall and to forget 
that he is a man. 

The final question is: “What is the actual position of the 
actress and what hope has she to improve her condition?” 

It has been shown that, with rare exception, the ordinary 
actress may not be considered within the pale of conventional 
theatre art. However, when real feminine talent, linked with 
beauty, appears, the public, notably that of Shanghai, is quick 
to give it a warm reception. The existence of so many medi- 
ocre and low-grade actresses on the Shanghai stage indicates 
that women have a fair opportunity for success, provided they 
have gifts and some training after the conventional mode. 

The supreme actress, however, seldom appears, for after 
she has one foot on the pinnacle of fame she may be married 
off or snatched away by a war lord. 

The future of the actress is seen through a thick haze, but 
here and there the first flush of budding talent assures us that 
woman is on the stage to remain. She may fall into tempo- 
rary disfavor, yet an occasional appearance of talent will 
renew the public’s faith in her. When a group, or cult, of 
women who love their art above all else arises to instruct 
newcomers or actually establish schools of training, then there 
will come forward a steady stream of feminine aspirants for 
stage honors. 

How long it will be before this simple state of affairs 
comes about is highly doubtful. In China, land of gigantic 
surprises, it may require decades or centuries for the natural 
and simple to take its course; again, the process may happen 
overnight. So we will not make conjectures, but leave the 
actress where she actually is and hope that in the not distant 
future she will so improve her lot and technique that she will 
take her rightful place beside her gifted brother artist. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


AUSTRALIAN CABINET CRISIS 


Mr. Scullin’s government in Australia averted a serious 
crisis on March 14 when a no-confidence motion introduced 
by the leader of the Opposition the week before and passion- 
ately debated in the Federal Parliament was defeated. 

The government’s financial policy has been the main 
object of attack, and the alternative principles of inflation and 
debt repudiation have been causing dissension even within 
the Labour Party itself, this dissension being marked on the 
occasion of the no-confidence vote and resulting in only a 
small margin of safety for the government. 

The inflationary proposals of the new Commonwealth 
Finance Minister, Mr. Theodore, were rejected by a confer- 
ence of banking heads and also by a conference of state pre- 
miers. At the same time strong elements in the Labour Party 
scored those proposals as “capitalistic” and “reactionary”, 
and demanded complete repudiation of the debts that the 
Commonwealth is not now in a position to pay. 

Repudiation as a possible instrument of policy has, on the 
other hand, stirred a tremendous amount of adverse excite- 
ment throughout the land, especially in country districts. 
Great mass meetings of indignant citizens in these districts 
have demonstrated equally against the government’s inaction 
in the economic crisis and against the proposals of debt re- 
pudiation. In New South Wales for instance, in the section 
about the Blue Mountains known as the Riverina, these meet- 
ings have voiced the threat of secession from the state if relief 
is not soon attained. There has been similar talk in the north- 
ern coastal section of New South Wales, and a proposal to 
join the Riverina section in forming a new state to be known 
as “New England.” Much earlier, threats of secession from 
the Commonwealth had been heard from the great agricul- 
tural province of Western Australia, which comprises a third 
of the continent. This has been explained on the ground of the 
marked dissimilarity of interest between the agricultural and 
industrial regions. 

Sydney newspapers have given a large amount of space 
to the country meetings and their significance. For instance, 
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at one meeting at Wagga in the Riverina district, over ten 
thousand people collected from far-outlying sections to dis- 
cuss the government’s tactics and to express active disagree- 
ment with both federal and state regimes. Other similar 
meetings followed near by and in more distant regions. 

On March 21 Premier Scullin reviewed before Parliament 
the main features of the Government’s financial and economic 
policy, describing them as follows (Sydney Herald) : 


To maintain effective tariff protection and restrictions to improve 
and ensure continuance of a favourable trade balance. 

The establishment of a central reserve bank, having for its object 
the maintenance of stability and security in the monetary and credit 
system of the Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth Bank to be extended and its activities 
increased. 

Rates of interest to be controlled on future deposits and advances. 

Loans from the fiduciary issue to be made available to Govern- 
ments and public bodies for employment and production, thus 
adding to private industry and employment. 

Interest on Commonwealth and State bonds to be taxed and 
Public servants’ salaries over £250 a year to bear a graduated tax. 


This balanced policy, he believed, would straighten out 
the budget difficulties, decrease unemployment and “establish 
a decided forward movement in the nation’s progress.” He 
stated his emphatic stand against “inflation, deflation, repudia- 
tion or stagnation.” 

Meantime the Labour government is facing the serious 
conservative-radical split within the Labour Party due to 
the expulsion of the Commonwealth Treasurer, Mr. Theodore, 
from the ranks of the latter. Labour all over the country is 
restive under the continuing state of unemployment and de- 
pression, and the more radical elements, through their own 
organs, are becoming increasingly vociferous. So much so that 
the London Times refers to “Mr. Lang, the very ‘red’ premier 
of New South Wales” and his “plans for establishing a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat with himself as dictator-in-chief.” 
In Australia grave anxiety has been expressed lest the extrem- 
ists in the Labour ranks should wreck the opportunity of the 
Labour government to weather the storm. 

A crisis was faced again on March 27 when the New 
South Wales premier announced that his state would default 
its interest payments due in London on April 1. By quick 
action the Federal Government was able to keep its pledge 
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against debt repudiation and arrange for the payment of the 
required sum through a conference of all state government 
heads. The occasion aroused a storm of excitement over the 
country, and censure of the New South Wales policy was 


said to be widespread. 


CHINESE AFFAIRS 


The most momentous event in China’s recent history is 
scheduled to take place at Nanking on May 5, when the 
People’s National Congress opens its sessions. ‘This event 
will mark the official termination of the first period in the 
Kuomintang’s national program of  reconstruction—that 
known as the period of tutelage. With the opening of the 
Congress will begin a measure of self-government for the 
Chinese people, inaugurated by the adoption of a Bill of 
Rights which has for some months been in the hands of a 
drafting committee. 

The law governing the election of delegates to the Con- 
gress was promulgated at the end of 1930, and provides for 
520 to be apportioned among the 28 provinces, 8 special 
municipalities, Mongolia, Tibet, and Chinese nationals living 
abroad. They are to be chosen by peasants’ unions, labor 
unions, chambers of commerce, industrial organizations, edu- 
cational associations, national and other registered univer- 
sities, associations of professions, and the Kuomintang. 

What may be the outcome of this congress in the way of 
a modification of government policy, change of direction or 
personnel, lies admittedly outside the realm of prediction. 
News of its sessions will be awaited all over the world with 
the gravest interest. 

Meantime the Chinese Foreign Office is still pressing its 
negotiations with the Powers for the abolition of extraterri- 
toriality. On April 1 predictions of “serious repercussions” 
upon the reluctant Powers if the extrality issue were not soon 
settled were made in Nanking. On April 10 Foreign Min- 
ister Wang expressed himself as optimistic over the outcome 
but impatient at delay. He reminded the world that the 
People’s Congress were likely to take matters into their own 
hands if no further progress toward settlement were evident 
by May 5. On March 27 the U. S. State Department had 
confirmed reports to the effect that China had rejected the 
American proposals for gradual transfer of jurisdiction. No 
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progress in the Sino-British negotiations had been reported 
since March 11, and the Japanese negotiations, deadlocked in 
early March and resumed later in the month have come to 
no conclusion. The Japanese press of late March, however, 
saw the likelihood of conciliation in Japan’s latest policy in 
the matter. 

It was announced, March 24, that Mo Teh-hui, ranking 
member of the Chinese delegation at Moscow, had left 
Harbin for Moscow on March 21 to resume the long in- 
terrupted negotiations on Chinese Eastern Railway problems. 
On April 15 Mr. Mo wired Nanking to the effect that 
the conference had opened on the preceding day. 


JAPANESE CABINET CHANGES 


The 59th session of the Imperial Japanese Diet came to 
a close on March 28, after an extension of two days in order 
to finish up important business. It closed, apparently, with 
the government strongly in control and Premier Hamaguchi 
enjoying a victory over his political opponents. Two im- 
portant bills which had been passed by the lower house (see 
discussion in these pages last month) were tabled by the 
House of Peers in the last two days—these were the labor 
union bill and the municipal equal franchise bill. The gov- 
ernment’s tax-reduction bill was passed by the peers in the 
last hours of the extended session. 

Premier Hamaguchi, who had made a special effort to 
attend the later sessions of the Diet in spite of incomplete 
recovery from his wounds of November last, was obliged to 
return to the hospital early in April to undergo another 
operation. This precipitated anew the hotly debated question 
of his resignation from the premiership. The press reports 
of the subsequent few days were rife with rumors and denials, 
culminating in the actual resignation of the premier on April 
13, together with his entire cabinet. Former Premier Wakat- 
suki, who headed Japan’s delegation to the London Naval 
Conference last year, was appointed as his successor. All but 
three members of Hamaguchi’s cabinet were reinstated, in- 
cluding Foreign Minister Shidehara and Finance Minister 
Inouye, and it was announced that none of the Hamaguchi 
government’s essential policies, either foreign or domestic, 


would be altered. 
Soviet-Japanese relations have been somewhat strained 
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since the mysterious shooting, on March 16 last, of P. V. 
Anikeieff, Soviet Commercial Counsellor visiting in Japan. 
The affair took place in the street before his living quarters 
and is described as the work of a fanatic ruffian who was 
merely satisfying a personal grudge. The attacker was 
severely punished and the Japanese government offered ex- 
planations and apologies to both the Soviet Ambassador in 
Tokyo and, through the Japanese Embassy in Moscow, direct 
to the Soviet Foreign Commissar. The incident has com- 
plicated the pending Russo-Japanese negotiations on the 
fishery dispute and the Vladivostok bank closing. Before the 
end of March the Soviet government had indicated its refusal 
to accept the Japanese government’s explanation, and a formal 
note dealing with the case was dispatched to Tokyo. On April 
7 Japan’s reply, reiterating regret, insisted that the most 
careful investigation of the case failed to reveal anything but 
personal motives, or any suspicion of its being part of an 
anti-Russian plot in Japan. 


THE LEAGUE’S OPIUM SURVEY 


The first half of the fourteenth session of the League’s 
Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Opium, which met at 
Geneva from January 9th to February 7th, 1931, was devoted 
to the discussion and preparation of a draft convention for the 
limitation of the manufacture of narcotic drugs. 

The second half of the session was devoted mainly to a 
detailed examination of the drug seizures reported to the 
League during the previous year and to a survey of the situa- 
tion in regard to the illicit traffic in various countries of the 
world. 

General Review of the Illicit Traffic. An analysis of the 
international trade in drugs from 1925 to the second half of 
1930, prepared by the Secretariat, showed that the illicit 
traffic during the years 1926-1929 had been on an even more 
considerable scale than had been suspected. During that 
period some 36 tons of morphine had been made available 
for contraband in the form of esters of morphine or other 
drugs, and some 21 tons of morphine and diacetylmorphine 
appeared to have been exported to non-manufacturing coun- 
tries during the period from 1925 to the first half of 1930 in 
excess of medical needs. Attention was further drawn to the 
large quantities of morphine, heroin and cocaine which had 
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not been statistically accounted for by the countries concerned 
and the inference drawn that some 15 tons of these drugs, in 
addition to those mentioned above, had passed into the illicit 
traffic. 

The evidence obtained from reports on seizures confirmed 
these statistics. The stricter control and wider activities dis- 
played by the police and Customs authorities in various coun- 
tries had led to striking discoveries relating to transactions 
prior to 1930. In some cases, the entire correspondence of the 
gangs of traffickers had been seized and the researches of the 
authorities had led to the discovery of widely varied sources, 
channels and organizations for the traffic. The Chinese 
authorities had also furnished important information concern- 
ing seizures effected by the Chinese Customs. One of the 
most striking facts brought to the attention of the Committee 
was the import of six tons of benzoylmorphine of European 
origin which had passed through Dairenin 1928. This amount 
represented some six hundred million doses of the drug for 
consumption by addicts in China. 

The information supplied to the Committee showed, how- 
ever, that a remarkable change had been effected in the 
situation at the beginning of 1930 owing to the fact that the 
Geneva Convention of 1925 was at last being effectively ap- 
plied in the European countries which had hitherto not yet 
introduced the necessary administrative measures, and that 
the esters of morphine had been brought under full control 
at the beginning of that year. 

The Committee, reviewing these results, expressed the 
view that the serious situation in regard to the illicit traffic 
seemed on the point of being remedied by the enforcement 
in the manufacturing countries of Europe of the system of 
control provided in the Geneva Convention. 

The Position in China. The Chinese delegate informed 
the Committee that the Chinese authorities had in 1929 
amended and supplemented the existing laws with a view to 
introducing a stricter form of control. A national agency for 
narcotic drugs was in process of establishment. He em- 
phasised the necessity for codperation between China and the 
other Powers owing to the large quantities of drugs of Euro- 
pean and Japanese origin illicitly introduced into China— 
350 Ibs. of heroin, 350 Ibs. of benzoylmorphine, 100 Ibs. of 
morphine, 100 lbs. of peronine and nearly 90 Ibs. of cocaine 
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had been seized in a single year, in addition to the six tons 
of benzoylmorphine illicitly imported by way of Darien in 
1928. There had been thirty seizures by the Chinese police 
at Tsingtao in six months and in October and November three 
cargoes from Trieste and Stambul, containing approximately 
$1,300,000 worth of narcotics, had been seized at Shanghai. 
The Chinese delegate urged that the penalties inflicted on 
the traffickers by the Consular courts were inadequate, and 
pointed out that these punishments were considerably less 
severe than those imposed under the Chinese Penal Code. 

The Chinese delegate defined the principles which, in his 
view, should govern codperation between the Chinese au- 
thorities and the Powers which had signed the Hague Con- 
vention of 1912 in suppressing the drug evil in the Conces- 
sions and Leased Territories in China. These principles were 
as follows: 

(1) The importation into China of all narcotics not accompanied 
by import certificates issued by the Chinese Government should be 
prohibited ; 
(2) The authorities of the concessions should coéperate with 


the local governments in preventing unscrupulous traffickers from 
smuggling opium and other narcotics into Chinese territory ; 


(3) Any question relating to prohibition should be settled in 
accordance with the Opium Prohibition Law and the regulations 
giving effect to that Law promulgated by the Chinese Government ; 

(4) All stores selling narcotics and all opium dens in the con- 
cessions and leased territories should be abolished. 


The Committee unanimously approved the principle of 
codperation with the Chinese Government. The Japanese 
and French delegates, however, pointed out that, as their 
Governments had enacted their own regulations in their Con- 
cessions, they could hardly accept the principle laid down 
under point 3. They further pointed out that the proposal 
that all stores for the sale of narcotics and all divans in those 
territories should be closed was contrary to the conclusions 
reached by the recent Commission of Enquiry in the Far East. 
Those conclusions provide for a gradual and not an imme- 
diate suppression of opium-smoking. The British delegate, 
moreover, wondered whether the regulations enacted by the 
Chinese authorities and the import certificate system were 
really enforced to a sufficient extent to allow of effective 
coéperation on the lines proposed. 

The Chinese delegate announced that his Government 
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had begun an enquiry into the drug situation in China and 
would intimate the final results. It could not, however, for 
the moment, accept an international enquiry. The British 
and Japanese delegates regretted that the Chinese Govern- 
ment was unable to agree either to a joint enquiry in codpera- 
tion with the Powers concerned or to an independent enquiry, 
instituted with the concurrence of the Chinese Government, 
by the Council of the League. 

The Position in India and Japan. The delegate for India 
emphasized the extreme gravity of the situation in India 
arising from the illicit traffic in cocaine from the Far East. 
The amounts of seizures had risen from 154 in 1928 to 922 
in 1929. A considerable quantity of this cocaine bore Jap- 
anese marks of origin. The individual seizures were large 
and suggested that the drugs passed easily from the factory 
into the hands of the traffickers. One seizure, for example, 
had amounted to 1,330 ounces, and during recent years there 
had been six seizures of 1,000 ounces each. He represented 
that the Japanese regulations for the control of the distribu- 
tion of narcotic drugs were at present inadequate. 

The Japanese admitted that, prior to 1930, the control of 
narcotic drugs in Japan had not been sufficiently strict. He 
announced, however, that the Japanese Government had intro- 
duced a new system of control under which the trade in 
narcotic drugs would at all stages be controlled. The Japan- 
ese Cabinet, moreover, had adopted a plan for the creation 
of an interdepartmental council which would codrdinate the 
activities of the various departments and services of the Cen- 
tral Government and the Governments of the Territories. 
This council would be presided over by a Minister of the 
Interior and would consist of the Under-Secretaries of State 
and the heads of services of the departments concerned. The 
plan would be put into operation in March of the present year. 

The Committee associated itself with a cordial tribute 
paid by the delegate of India to the Japanese delegate, M. 
Sato, for the efforts he had made to bring about an improve- 
ment of the Japanese regulations on narcotic drugs and 
expressed the firm hope that the results of the new system 
would soon become apparent. 

General Conclusions. The Committee concluded that the 
suppression of the illicit traffic depended on three funda- 
mental considerations: adequate legislation, adequate admin- 
istrative measures to apply that legislation and international 
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cooperation. It regretted that progress in the legislative sphere 
was slow, and again affirmed its conviction that it was neces- 
sary in many Cases to increase the penalties at present in force. 

It was glad to note that, on the administrative side, im- 
provements had been effected. Much, however, still remained 
to be done. The Committee in particular urged once again 
that licenses to manufacture or trade in drugs should be 
granted only to firms of good repute and should be inexorably 
withdrawn if their holders were implicated in the illicit traffic. 
The conclusions of the Committee in regard to the adminis- 
trative aspect of the problem were embodied in the following 
recommendations: 


1. The Committee repeats urgently its previous recommendation 
that no firm which has knowingly manufactured for or supplied to 
the illicit traffic drugs falling under the Geneva Convention should 
be allowed to hold a license to manufacture or trade in the drugs. 

2. The Committee also recommends : 

(a) That no firm which knowingly manufactures or supplies 
any derivatives of morphine or cocaine for purposes of the illicit 
traffic, even though they do not for the time being fall under the 
Geneva Convention, should be allowed to hold a license to manu- 
facture or trade in the drugs to which the Convention applies ; 

(6) That no firm which is proved by clear evidence to have manu- 
factured or supplied benzoylmorphine, or any other ester of mor- 
phine, for the illicit traffic since the communication to Governments 
of the recommendation of the Health Committee on this subject by 
the Secretary-General in his circular letter of January 11th, 1929, 
should continue to hold a license to manufacture or trade in drugs 
to which the Geneva Convention applies. 

3. The Committee requests the Council to forward these recom- 
mendations to the Governments of the countries concerned with a 
request that they should inform the Secretary-General, if possible 
before the date of the Conference on the Limitation of the Manu- 
facture of Narcotic Drugs, in the case of each firm to which para- 
graph 2 (4) applies, what action the Government has taken. 


Finally, the Committee urged the necessity for closer 


cooperation between the authorities of the various countries, 
emphasizing in particular that reports of seizures with all the 
necessary details and evidence should at once be communicated 
by Governments to all the countries concerned. It further 
requested the Council to recommend to the consideration of 
the Governments that passports and visas should be refused 
to notorious traffickers and persons whose manufacturing 
licenses had been withdrawn. 

—From League of Nations News for Overseas,, March, 1931. 


Pacific Items 


Paragraphs 


ON MARCH 30 the truce agreement negotiated between 
Mahatma Gandhi and Viceroy Lord Irwin was ratified 
by the entire assembly of the All-India National Congress. 


fli French Parliament has passed a series of laws to 

improve the economic situation in its colonial possessions. 
The latest such is an extension of the existing Crédit National 
which will permit of a parallel Crédit Colonial to provide 
large loans in the colonies. 


N ESTIMATED 400,000 Chinese laborers in the Straits 

Settlements, thrown out of work by the tin and rubber 
depression, have been deported by British authorities in Sin- 
gapore. Their presence in Hongkong and Canton has added 
greatly to the general unemployment distress there. 


"THE Council of Enquiry into Far Eastern Affairs, or Toa 

Chosakai, held a meeting in Tokyo in March. Various 
important diplomatic, economic and other issues between 
Japan and China and between Japan and Soviet Russia were 
discussed. Beside many influential individuals, representa- 
tives of the Foreign Office were present. (Osaka Mainichi, 
March 15, 1931.) 


RECENT statistics published by the Osaka Mainichi show 
that Japan is next only to America in the Philippine 
Islands Foreign Trade. 


POLLOWING the defeat of the bill granting partial equal 

suffrage to women by the Japanese Diet, a consolidation 
of women’s organizations in Japan has formed a women’s 
political party to work for the realization of equal enfran- 
chisement. 


‘THE Dominion Parliament of Canada was opened at 

Ottawa on March 12 amid much ceremony, with (for the 
first time in Canadian history) a Canadian acting as repre- 
sentative of His Majesty the King in reading the speech from 
the Throne. 
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ONCE again, on April 2, the Quota plan for Oriental Immi- 

gration into the United States was mentioned by United 
States Representative Albert Johnson, chairman of the 
Immigration Committee of the House of Representatives. 
He is reported as having expressed himself in favor of placing 
Asiatic countries under the National Origins quota law, not 
in order to increase immigration but in order to better the 
feeling between America and the Orient without materially 
affecting the number of entrants. 


HE International Chamber of Commerce meets in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 4 to 9, 1931. 


THE National Foreign Trade convention of the U. S. A. 
will be held in New York City May 27-29, 1931. 


CONFERENCE of Institutions for the Scientific Study 

of International Relations, with which the Institute of 
Pacific Relations codperates, is scheduled to open in Copen- 
hagen on June 8, 1931. 


"THE British Imperial Conference, which took place in 
London in 1931 and failed to complete its agenda, will 
hold a continuing conference in Ottawa this June. 


THE Nanking government has made proposals for the 
restoration of all overland telegraph systems operated by 
Japanese in southern Manchuria. 


Reflections 


EpiToriAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of Pacific AFFAIRS. 


“JAPANIZATION” 
From the Osaka Mainichi (Japanese), March 12, 1931 


Where the real merits of efficiency count, there is no prejudice, and this 
has been amply demonstrated by the so-called “Japanization” of the railway 
system in Soviet Russia. Under the direction of the Japanese experts, the 
Russian railway system, especially the maintenance department, is being fast 
improved. Whereas it formerly took 42 8-hour working days to complete 
the repairing of a locomotive, it is now possible to do the same in the average 
time of 8 days. “Japanization” or not, this fact alone makes the system worth 
while adopting no matter where it comes from. 

This employment of the Japanese experts in railway adjustment in Russia 
is highly pleasing not because the fact proves palatable to our petty sense of 
pride but because it reveals that we have attained a degree in scientific enter- 
prises where we can show others how certain undertakings may be done more 
efficiently. It comes home strongly to our people that we do not necessarily 
have to look abroad for the much-talked of “efficiency”; by dint of our own 


efforts, we can formulate a method of our own that will be of equal merit 
when applied elsewhere. 

The situation in Soviet Russia concerning the railway system should be 
further encouragement to our experts in other industries. We may be poor 
in material wealth, but we can at least show that we are rich in the brain 
power that creates wealth out of given materials. 


ADMINISTRATOR OF SAMOA 
From the New Zealand Herald, Auckland, February 28, 1931 


The resignation by Mr. Stephen Allen of his post as Administrator of 
Western Samoa will evoke widespread regret. He has proved an excellent 
successor to Sir George Richardson, discharging the highly responsible duties 
of the office with a like regard for the terms of the mandate and the prestige 
of this country as mandatory. It was hoped that he might long continue in 
office, but none can deny his right to vacate it. For three years he has served 
with distinction. They have been difficult years, but he has been equal to 
all demands. He took with him the confidence of New Zealanders, and has 
retained it throughout his term. This, however, is not the only criterion by 
which his success is to be judged. There is another—the way in which he has 
won the confidence of the Samoans. Any man in such a position has to 
make his way, however well his predecessor has done. He is met with a 
considerable amount of curiosity, entering as a stranger, even should he have 
visited the group earlier in a private capacity; and almost everything depends 
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on his ability to adapt himself to conditions and to exercise functions wholly 
new. The mandatory idea is very modern, and experience of its working any- 
where has been too brief to create many precedents or develop a particular type 
of administrator. It says a great deal for Mr. Allen’s qualities that he has 
come through the test of patience and tact and determination so splendidly. 
The Prime Minister has voiced the present Government’s appreciation of 
these qualities, so gratifyingly proved; they were known to the previous 
Government, which appointed him, and its selection of him for so onerous a 
task has been fully justified. Of his successor it can be said that in so many 
respects he resembles Mr. Allen that similarly efficient service can be expected 
from him. Mr. Hart is assured of the same confidence, on the part of New 
Zealand, and should equally win and hold the regard of the Samoans. 


Cu1Nna’s Op1uM PROBLEM 
From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, March 6, 1931 


No surprise need be expressed over the news that the Chinese Government 
is being advised by some of its leaders to create a government opium mono- 
poly. It would have been surprising if some such proposal had not been 
brought forward. It is, in effect, the old scheme to deal with an admitted 
social evil by a licensing system. This, it is claimed, accomplishes the twin 
advantages of bringing the evil itself under strict control and providing the 
state with additional revenue. Other nations have tried this method, and in 
some cases are still trying it, in their attempts to deal with gambling, liquor 
and other vices. China is merely contemplating extending it to the control 
of a narcotic. 

Among those familiar with recent Chinese history, the proposal may readily 
elicit some sympathy. Even though such persons may believe it mistaken, they 
will understand why it has been made. Ever since the legal importation of 
opium into China stopped in 1917, the smuggling of the drug from near-by 
producing countries has assumed huge proportions. In 1924, for example, the 
Chinese Maritime Customs seized more than 85,800 pounds, and there is no 
way of estimating*how much escaped discovery. 

At the same time, the country’s chaotic internal condition has encouraged 
the illicit ‘cultivation of the poppy. Irresponsible military leaders, gaining 
possession of certain territories and wishing to make their occupancy yield 
the largest possible returns, have forced the peasants to turn to poppy growing, 
levying heavy taxes on the quick crops thus fostered. Strong Chinese organiza- 
tions, awake to the moral and physical disaster thus spread, have waged unre- 
mitting warfare against such conditions, but with indifferent success. 

To the Nanking Government, therefore, the proposal to establish this 
traffic on a license basis must seem alluring. Just as the American public is 
assured that a return to a licensed liquor traffic would do away with the 
smuggling and bootlegging of liquor, so the Chinese authorities are told that 
licensing the importation and sale of opium would do away with the smuggling 
of that drug. And the prospect of obtaining large revenues from such a 
policy must seem attractive to a government that is threatened daily with 
bankruptcy. 

But if China tries to solve her opium problem by putting the Govern- 
ment, however indirectly, into the opium business, she will have cause to 
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regret it. And if Western nations wish to protect her against making this 
mistake, it will be more to the point for them to promise active codperation 
in seeing that the drug is not constantly being dumped on her shores, rather 
than merely to offer wordy counsel. If the United States, which has a com- 
paratively clear record in this regard, seeks a way of inducing Nanking to 
reject this dangerous policy, it can find it by providing loans on terms which 
will preserve the sovereignty of the Chinese Government while giving it suf- 
ficient financial strength actually to govern. 


CANADIAN BARRIERS TO THE CHINA TRADE 
From the Citizen, Ottawa, March 21, 1931 


Mr. E. W. Beatty expressed the constructive view in Toronto last Mon- 
day that “we should explore, more than we have done, the possibilities of 
market extensions in the Orient and in India.” When the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce group visited the Far East last November, they were cordially 
received. Chinese merchants express readiness to consider Canada as a favor- 
able source of supply for the Chinese market. 

Canadian exports to China have increased substantially in recent years, 
from about $250,000 as the highest year before the war to an average of 
$20,000,000 in the five years up to 1930. But Canadian trade with China 
is being injured by Canadian politics. The national policy is against Chinese 
trade, or even with having friendly trade relations with the Chinese. The 
declared policy is “Oriental exclusion.” .. . 

Chinese merchant associations extended characteristic hospitality to the 
Canadian trade mission. At the banquet given by the Chinese in Hong Kong, 
the chairman tactfully commented on “lack of codrdination between Canadian 
and Chinese merchants.” He spoke of the need for organized codperative 
effort to improve the volume of trade between Canada and China, and added: 

“It would be a good thing if it were possible for the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce here to reciprocate your visit, but, alas, such a pleasant exchange 
of courtesies cannot be hoped for unless your minister of immigration gives a 
much more liberal interpretation to the Chinese Immigration Act of 1923.” 

Actually, the Canadian barriers against China are just about as offensive 
as they are against Russia. Chinese students are discouraged from entering 
Canadian universities. Chinese tourists are so liable to be humiliated by Cana- 
dian officialdom, they have avoided Canadian ports. Chinese merchants must 
have smiled inwardly, even while they welcomed the merchants from Canada, 
as they listened to the words of friendship from the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in favor of closer trade relations. ‘The eloquence is needed in 
Canada, from Canadian leaders of public opinion, to break down Canadian 
hostility to trade with China. 


IN THE AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENT 
From the Times, London, March 4, 1931 


Mr. Scullin’s victory over the extremists at the Labour Party caucus 
meeting enables him to meet Parliament today with a homogeneous Ministry, 
pledged to support the policy upon which he and Mr. Theodore have agreed. 
The two Ministers whose presence in the Cabinet as persistent advocates of 
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repudiation was an embarrassment and a weakness to the Government have 
both been turned out, and their places, as well as those left vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. Fenton and Mr. Lyons, have been taken by supporters 
of the Prime Minister. He himself was re-elected leader of the party by a 
very great majority, and Mr. Theodore was chosen as deputy leader. The 
struggle was between the centre and the left wing of the party, between the 
advocates of a moderate and regulated inflation and those of repudiation. Mr. 
Lyons—the leader of the right wing, who objects to inflation only less than 
he abominates repudiation, and who resigned from the Cabinet in protest 
against the re-admission of Mr. Theodore—did not trouble to attend the 
meeting, preferring apparently to wait for the opportunity to put his views 
forward in open discussion in the House of Representatives. Thus Mr. 
Scullin’s colleagues in the new Cabinet are all men upon whose loyal support 
he can count, and he has now received an emphatic vote of confidence from 
the members of his party. But his real troubles will begin today when Parlia- 
ment meets. Mr. Latham, the Opposition leader, will take the first oppor- 
tunity, probably tomorrow, to move a vote of censure, when both the Govern- 
ment’s inflation policy and the reinstatement of Mr. Theodore will come up 
for criticism. ‘The debate on that motion will be the exciting prelude to a 
strenuous session, which, it is generally expected, will end in a double dis- 
solution, of both the House and the Senate, and an appeal to the country on 
Mr. Theodore’s financial proposals. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CRISIS 
From the Sydney Morning Herald, March 10, 14, 24, 1931 


In its March issues this anti-Labour Party paper has commented fully 
on the developing political situation. We excerpt as follows: 


(March 10) ... the Ministry is bankrupt, barren of all constructive 
policy, and is palpably unable to carry on the government of the Common- 
wealth. It has neither will to put in force economies that must be effected, 
nor capacity to maintain united support for any other policy from its own 
benches. It knows no choice of action save inflation or repudiation, each 
equally fatal to the immediate future of the country. The only Labour 
members in the Federal Parliament who stand by the honest course against 
both of these alternatives can be counted on the fingers of one hand, and are 
virtually outside the Labour party. While the Government hangs on, palsied, 
to office, the crisis is developing throughout Australian industry to produce 
a depression which no juggling with the tariff can now serve to alleviate, or 
even seem to do so. The growing citizen movements in city and country 
demanding action are signs to which Mr. Scullin must give attention. A 
change of Government will not relieve Australia of the necessity for work 
and sacrifice if prosperity is to be recovered; but the Labour party has by its 
own acts made its removal from office a prime condition of that restoration 
of public credit which is also essential. Mr. Scullin’s Government has de- 
clared itself immovably opposed to the necessary reduction of expenditure. It 
must, therefore, find a means to make way for a Government which will 
accept that responsibility. 
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Following the failure of the “censure” vote in parliament, the Herald 
says in part: 


(March 14) ... The present paralysis is intolerable. If Mr. Scullin can 
endure as Prime Minister under the indignity of his “victory” on Friday, he 
will be reviving some of that contempt which is the chief memory of the Reid- 
Deakin-Watson days. While the rival groups—the inflaters and the re- 
pudiators—fight bitterly outside Parliament, they will have to combine within 
the House in the cause of a barren, futile holding on to office. Moreover, the 
country, which must give judgment ultimately (and at no distant date), will 
not forgive such arrant trifling with administrative responsibility in this 
crisis... . 


Commenting later on the growth of the Citizens’ League above referred 
to, the journal closes an editorial thus: 


(March 24) ... Many thousands of electors claimed as adherents by one 
or other of the older parties have joined the league. If it can bring about 
the unity and reform for which it aims, it cannot but do a great service to 
Australia, and one which Nationalists, Country party supporters, and the 
saner mass of working Labour men, must approve. If it can enlist this vast 
majority of Australians actively in political reform, it will provide a real 
revolution in Australia, not the Moscow-planned disorder desired by some 
industrial extremists. But its policy must be clear and unambiguous, and the 
league executive will face its great test at Saturday’s convention. Political 
action it can hardly now refuse. Will it revive the prestige of Parliament, 
and bring to Parliament the men who ought, by training and character, to be 
there? Can it set an honest Parliamentary course for a new majority party, 
restore confidence, re-open opportunity for commercial enterprise and de- 
velopment, create a whole-hearted spirit of co6peration and goodwill in in- 
dustry, restrict Government activities to their proper sphere, wipe out the 
corrosive system of Government “assistance” of everything from a new-born 
baby to key industries in commerce? ‘These are great ideals. The reforms 
that must be undertaken are so many and difficult that probably no one 
political party of today can accomplish them—or if it does, the other will 
undo them to catch votes. By its resolution to stand forth boldly and tackle 
these tasks, the new league will be judged. 


ForEIGN CAPITAL IN CHINA 
From the North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, March 10, 1931 


An important announcement recently emanated from Nanking to the effect 
that a research association to study the advantages of utilizing foreign capital 
has been established there. A board of directors has been appointed, and it 
has been announced that those eligible for membership in the association must 
be graduates of universities, technical experts or industrialists. In a previous 
article dealing with the future of British trade in China, the North-China 
Daily News emphasized the potentialities existing in the importation of semi- 
manufactured products and the exportation of the finished article on a low 
price basis thanks to the cheapness of Chinese labour, and it stands to reason 
that as a corollary to this, British merchants must be prepared to codperate 
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with the association now formed at Nanking with a view to the increased 
use of British capital in business enterprises in China. 

The very fact that such an association should have been called into exist- 
ence is of very great importance, for it is not so many years since Chinese 
chauvinism was strongly arrayed against the principle of foreign capital being 
allowed to assist in the development of the country. Development was hardly 
mentioned at that time; rather exploitation was the term used, often unfairly. 
It will doubtless be pointed out that certain experiments made in which 
Chinese capital amounted to fifty-one per cent of the total and foreign to 
forty-nine have not been particularly promising or successful during the inter- 
vening years, but unless attention is paid to the trend of present-day com- 
mercial arrangements opportunities for extending trade are likely to be lost. 

In this connection significance attaches to the amount of attention at 
present being paid in Berlin to this subject. German merchants are apparently 
whole-heartedly interested in such projects, especially on lines on which the 
Lufthansa company is being financed, while in air service matters American 
enterprise tends to develop on a similar basis. So far as can be ascertained 
no Anglo-Chinese company on similar principles has yet been established, 
although there are notable instances of successful codperation with Chinese 
concerns. ... 

There cannot be too strong a realization that China will henceforth be 
prepared to manufacture products similar to those of any other countries. .. . 
Any nation not in the field to act when the present movement is afoot may 
find itself definitely behind in the realm of competition. 


ProFEssorR TAWNEY’s VISIT 
From the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, January 29, 1931 


China has been fortunate in receiving the visit of such a well-known 
foreign economist as Professor R. H. Tawney, author of The Acquisitive 
Society, English Economic History, Equality, Studies on the Minimum 
Wage, etc., etc. For the past three months he visited Nanking, Shanghai, 
Peiping, Tientsin and a few other places to study the economic conditions of 
this country, the result of which is embodied in a book to be published by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations of Honolulu. In fact, he came to China upon 
the invitation of the Institute, because China at present is going through a 
most interesting phase of economic development, and it takes a first rate 
economic historian to make a scientific and authentic record of the changes 
that are daily taking place in the economic life of this country. As Professor 
Tawney himself puts it, nobody can tell how fast industrial development may 
be accelerated in any country, and if faithful records are not made of the 
industrial conditions of the present time, especially of the old handicraft in- 
dustries and their gilds, it might be too late to do so ten or twenty years from 
now. As agriculture is much affected by the process of industrialization, and 
as it still is the occupation of perhaps eighty per cent of the Chinese people, 
the professor has also made a careful study of that phase of our economic life. 
Those who had the opportunity of attending his lectures at the Nanking 
University and the Conference on People’s Livelihood in Shanghai would 
have obtained some ideas about his observations on China. His well-balanced 
judgement, his open-minded attitude, and his insight into many important 
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questions which Chinese economists who have spent years in such studies are 
often unable to see in the proper light, deserve our greatest admiration. While 
deeply interested in factory legislation, for instance, the professor sees clearly 
that a much bigger problem concerns the coolies and other kinds of manual 
workers who are far more numerous than the factory hands, and to pay the 
whole attention to the latter is to emphasize that question entirely out of 
due proportion. The professor also believes that, in spite of our inadequate 
iron reserve it will not be impossible for China to attain a certain degree of 
industrial development, especially in the textile and other lighter industries. 
He is leaving China in a day or two. We regret that he cannot stay longer 
in this country, and give Chinese students of economics more of his wise 
counsel, but we hope that China will undergo in the near future important 
economic developments which will arouse his scientific interest to pay us 
another visit. Meanwhile we wish him bon voyage. 


THE Leacue’s Op1uM CoMMITTEE 
Headway, London, March, 1931 


After its usual protracted session, the Advisory Opium Committee came 
to an end early in February. Its most practical piece of work was the 
preparation of the Limitation of Manufacture Conference in May. After- 
wards the Committee settled down to the discussion of the seizure reports. 
The stories that were unfolded make good reading and show the constant 
watchfulness that must be exercised in exporting as well as importing coun- 
tries. In its final report the Committee remarks the difference created by all 
European countries save Turkey putting into force the Geneva Convention. 
There was a big decrease both in the manufacture and export of drugs and 
in seizures of drugs emanating from these countries. On the other hand, of 
drugs originating in Turkey, there were big hauls. The only way of check- 
ing this, despite the assurances of the Turkish representative, is for “Turkey 
to ratify the Convention and employ the Import and Export Certificate 
system. Between 1925-1930, 36 tons of morphine have gone into the illicit 
traffic and 21 tons have been exported to the non-manufacturing countries in 
excess of their medical needs. 


On Sources or “News” 
From the Chinese Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, March 18, 1931 


Press dispatches from Nanking reported that on Friday last when grant- 
ing an interview to newspaper representatives the Foreign Minister refused 
to see the correspondent of the Japanese Rengo news agency on the ground 
that he had been guilty of fabricating rumors. 

The incident serves to recall a host of groundless reports traceable to the 
Rengo agency that were no sooner circulated than they were completely dis- 
proven by the subsequent turn of events. A comparatively new entrant in 
the news field of China, the Rengo certainly has earned an incomparable 
reputation for the dubious character of its reports... . 

The action of the Foreign Minister was perhaps not unaccompanied by 
the tantalizing thought of China not being the master of its own house. In 
countries unfettered in the exercise of their jurisdiction it is comparatively a 
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simple matter to deal with foreign correspondents of the rumor-monger type. 
The right to prosecute or expel them, even when not actually exercised, pro- 
vides a tonic conducive to their better behaviour. But in China freedom of 
the press, so far as foreign correspondents are concerned, is unrestrained by 
the liability to libel laws. It soon degenerates and has degenerated into 
license. . . . 

Journalists in China, whether they agree or not with the policies of the 
Foreign Minister, will perhaps readily admit that his courtesy to the press 
is outstanding. His custom of having an interview with Chinese and Japanese 
correspondents in Nanking every Friday, his readiness to grant interviews to 
newspaper representatives, and the existence of a department in his Ministry 
for the special purpose of keeping the press informed are proofs of our state- 
ment. Nevertheless, the treatment accorded the Rengo correspondent in- 
dicates that he has a strict line beyond which he would not allow his courteous 
patience to be strained. 


A JAPANESE FILM ON MANCHURIA AND MONGOLIA 


From the Sin Wan Pao, Shanghai, Translated in the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, March 19, 1931 


The other day, we published a report from Tokio stating that the Pine 
& Bamboo Picture Co., known as the “King of the Film-Producing World” 
in Japan, has completed a plan to produce a great picture entitled “An 
Episode in the History of Manchuria and Mongolia.” The story is prin- 
cipally to be based on the “The Secret Records of the Special Intelligence 
Service,” a wartime organization operating during the Russo-Japanese War 
in 1904, using the vast expanse of our northeastern Provinces as a background, 
and depicting scenes replete with political significance. The general idea is to 
use the picture for the purpose of propaganda, extolling in grossly exaggerated 
terms the glorious victory achieved by Japan over Russia, and vaunting in a 
beastful vein the meritorious services rendered by Japan in the development 
of Manchuria and Mongolia, obviously with a view to casting a discreditable 
reflection upon China for her downfall and deterioration. 

Although this picture is still in an embryo stage, yet, in view of the 
reported plan of a Japanese film company to produce such a picture, our 
countrymen should pay special attention to this matter without delay. Lately, 
our nationals have not been slow in vigorously protesting against anything 
appearing in a foreign picture that was considered derogatory to China or her 
sons. Of course, we were moved to taking such action for patriotic reasons. 
But what was considered to be derogatory to the Chinese had only appeared 
in one scene or in a minor part of a foreign film, caricaturing the life of a 
section of our people only. Now, the sort of picture described as planned by 
a Japanese film-producing company would, if shown, have the effect of 
prejudicing the dignity and impairing the sovereignty of the Chinese nation 
and casting a slur upon the honor and glory of the Chinese people as a whole; 
while the consequences entailed would be of far greater magnitude and much 
more serious in nature. How could the Chinese people tacitly permit the 
production of such a picture? The least we should do is to make an investiga- 
tion or to raise a protest, making it clear that we would, in no case, allow 
the inclusion of anything derogatory to China’s dignity and detrimental to 
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China’s sovereignty in a picture intended to be shown publicly; nor would we 
permit the showing of any picture as a medium of propaganda in favor of an 
aggressive policy against our nation. 


RECENT ACTIVITIES OF THE WoRLD PowErRS IN MANCHURIA 
From the Japan Trade Review, Yokohama, March, 1931 


The Chinese newspapers at Shanghai of January 16th report that economic 
conditions in Manchuria are of late showing great development, and that 
commercial, industrial as well as other circles are showing signs of gradual 
activity. 

This rather exceptional phenomenon at this moment of world-wide eco- 
nomic depression is mainly due to the fact that foreign capitalists have re- 
cently begun to direct their attention towards Manchuria as being the most 
ideal zone for investing their money. Although some folks seem to ridicule 
this idea by considering it exceedingly doubtful whether foreign capitalists 
will be able to materialize their said long-cherished desire at this juncture 
when the world-wide economic depression is at its zenith, the fact that Great 
Britain, U. S. A., Germany, Russia, as well as other nations, have recently 
begun to engage in keen activity in Manchuria enables us to safely assume 
that capitalists of foreign powers are extremely desirous of fostering the 
development of the railway system and agriculture in Manchuria by investing 
their capital in Manchuria. Let us therefore briefly analyze the recent 
activities of the various Powers as follows: 


Great Britain 

Leading British businessmen are planning to establish a Central Bank in 
Mukden with enormous funds with a view to bringing British and Man- 
churian economic interests into closer contact and reports have it that their 
representative has already applied to Chang Hok Lang for the necessary 
sanction. Moreover, for the purpose of promoting the economic position of 
Great Britain in Manchuria, the British Government has despatched an 
Economic Investigation party to Manchuria, and the members of the said 
party are already making investigations of actual conditions throughout 
various parts of Manchuria. It is said that the results of the said investiga- 
tions will serve as the principal guide-stone for deciding on Great Britain’s 
policy towards China in connection with the development of her economic 
interests in the latter country. 


U.S. A. 


Americans have already been keeping their eyes on Manchuria for a 
considerable length of time, as may be evidenced by the fact that American 
capitalists held a joint conference some time ago regarding the development 
of their economic position in Manchuria. Furthermore, popular opinion in 
the U. S. A. has become earnest in the belief that China is the only market 
in the world left open for the U. S. A., of which the North Manchurian 
market is especially promising, so that the said market should be developed 
by the investment of funds. 

We are also given to understand that, upon his return to the U. S. A., 
Mr. Mason, ex-Consul at Mukden, addressed a written memorial to the 
U. S. A. Government urging the necessity of investing American capital in 
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North Manchuria as well as proposing various concrete plans. It is also said 
that there has been a considerable increase of late in the enquiries addressed 
to U. S. A. officials in Manchuria from U. S. A. capitalists regarding the 
advisability of making investments in Manchuria, especially in regard to the 
construction of railways. 


Russia 

Russia is adopting a far more aggressive policy towards the investing of 
capital in North Manchuria than she has been carrying out in the past, and 
the recent Far Eastern Economic Conference at Vladivostok was held for 
the purpose of discussing measures for realizing her plan of commercial de- 
velopment in North Manchuria. We are informed that steady progress is 
being made in the plans for transferring the Soviet Government’s General 
Trade Representative for China to Mukden, the stationing of commercial 
commissioners throughout various parts of Manchuria as well as the opening 
of a regular steamship service between Yingkow and Vladivostok. 


Germany 

The German business delegation which visited China some time ago for 
the purpose of working a new market in China returned home after com- 
pleting various economic investigations and are engaged i in active propaganda 
at home with*an attempt to convince the entire nation of the necessity of 
developing Germany’s economic interests in China for the following reasons: 

“The Far Eastern as well as Chinese markets are the only places that 
remain unaffected by the universal economic depression which exists through- 
out the world, and these are the only places which still remain open for the 
development of Germany’s economic interests. Germany’s present exports to 
Manchuria are machinery, iron and steel products, electrical appliances as 
well as medical supplies, amounting annually to approximately 7,000,000 
Taels, whereas the imports from Manchuria into Germany are such raw 
materials as soya beans and bean oil, etc., aggregating annually to approxi- 
mately one million tons. The aforementioned close economic relationship 
thus shows that there is ample margin left for our activities and development.” 
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JAPAN’S ECONOMIC POSITION 
By John E. Orchard in collaboration with Dorothy Johnson Orchard 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1930. G$5.00 


The literary achievement of Professor Orchard of Colum- 
bia University on the economic position of Japan is, in my 
opinion, one of the best works on economics that has been 
published recently in English-speaking countries. Though 
Professor Orchard spent a comparatively short time in Japan, 
his figures and statistics are, as far as I can ascertain, correct. 
Those who have attempted to gather information in foreign 
countries on a subject so complicated, one involving language 
difficulties as well as many other vicissitudes, will appreciate 
Professor Orchard’s unique accomplishment. Unwillingness 
on the part of the authorities and others to codperate with 
foreign scholars studying Japanese conditions is fortunately 
diminishing; but these scholars still have to face the difficul- 
ties involved in securing complete and correct statistics and in 
overcoming the language barrier. In spite of all these 
obstacles, however, Professor Orchard has succeeded in giving 
us a most scholarly and thoughtful analysis of Japanese 
economic conditions with special emphasis upon her manifold 
industrial problems. The book is valuable as an economic 
study and also as a work of literary merit. For these reasons, 
I am sure, it will be read with interest not only by students 
of economics, but by those who find pleasure in the picturesque 
side of Japanese life. It might seem, however, that this 
picturesque phase is rather over-emphasized in a work which 
is obviously intended as a serious study of an exceedingly 
complicated subject. 

The book gives a detailed account of the principal aspects 
of Japanese economics, such as population, agriculture, indus- 
try, labor, foreign trade and the economic relation of Japan 
with China. The past, present and future development of each 
subject is minutely and carefully treated ; and in addition, there 
is a summary at the end of many of the chapters. In conclu- 
sion the author gives a lucid and scholarly opinion regarding 
Japan’s economic and industrial policy which is well worth 
the careful attention of all Japanese who are interested in the 
economic future of their country. 

The author has no doubt that Japan has made and will 
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continue to make industrial progress. But he is strongly 
convinced that Japan must develop her industries in accord- 
ance with her national requirements and limitations and not 
try to follow too closely the methods which have proved more 
or less successful in the West. He advocates strongly the 
decentralization of industry and is pessimistic regarding the 
future of the iron and steel industries for which the resources 
of the country are so limited that it cannot possibly be self- 
sufficient. 

One very important point in the economic condition of 
Japan that Professor Orchard has not referred to, is the 
relation of public finance to the general economic problem. 
In the first chapter he refers to the enormous expenditure for 
national defence; but throughout his work there is little men- 
tion of the tremendous national debt or the heavy taxes, direct 
and indirect, levied on the people of Japan. Not only does 
the central government owe large sums abroad, but the internal 
debt, both central and local, amounting to several billions of 
yen, is weighing the country down and making economic 
rehabilitation extremely difficult. Added to this, is the enor- 
mous debt of private individuals and industrial concerns. One 
must consider these debts in order to form an adequate esti- 
mate of what economic Japan is obliged to face. 

The readjustment of the fixed capital held by many 
corporations and the abolition or reduction of customs duties 
on imported foodstuffs and raw materials must also be consid- 
ered. Professor Orchard makes a thorough statement about 
the dormitory system and general working conditions under 
the subject of labor; but perhaps he was not informed of 
numerous tubercular cases among working people, especially 
women. 

It seems to me that Professor Orchard has concerned 
himself mostly with the analysis of industry, under which he 
has treated such problems as organization, raw materials, 
labor and markets—matters of undoubted importance in the 
economic study of Japan. But capital, credit, tariff and other 
basic economic subjects must also find their place in order to 
make an analysis of this problem complete. It is a colossal 
task; but I think that these subjects are all so closely interre- 
jated that due consideration must be paid to them in all their 
phases. 

On the whole, however, Professor Orchard has accom- 
plished a difficult task. His book is undoubtedly the best 
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work on the economic condition of Japan which has recently 
come to my attention. It should not be studied by foreign 
students only, but should be taken as a most effective medicine 
by the people of Japan.—Tetsujiro Shidachi. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE HISTORY OF THE CIVILIZATION OF 
JAPAN (3 vols.) 

By Yosaburo Takekoshi 

George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1930. 66s 


These three large volumes are correctly described in their 
title. They do not form an economic history of Japan but 
treat of the economic aspects of Japanese civilization. Essen- 
tially they are concerned with ancient rather than modern 
Japan. The story is carried up to the close of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate and contains some chapters on the first contacts of 
Japan with the outside world in the modern age. But there 
is no attempt to deal with the rapid industrial development of 
the country in the last three quarters of a century. 

The great merit of this herculean work lies in its reliance 
almost entirely upon the Japanese source material. Though 
the author draws many parallels with the similar evolutionary 
tendencies in the other countries, he is necessarily forced back 
throughout his work upon local documents. The three 
volumes constitute an impressive revelation of the wealth of 
historical source material still awaiting analysis and classifi- 
cation in Japan. Inevitably they provoke the reflection that 
both in China and Japan with histories stretching so far back 
down the centuries and with an abundance of documents, one 
may well expect from the local historians in the future work 
of extraordinary value and interest. 

This is a pioneer effort completed under great difficulties 
by the devotion of the author. It is not a harsh criticism to 
suggest that his labors have resulted in materials, hints and 
suggestions out of which succeeding workers will dig the 
necessary foundations for solid understanding of the economic 
evolution of Japan. His labors have been prodigious and the 
sources he has opened up must prove invaluable to future 
workers in the field. 

One result of the almost exclusive use of local source 
materials is a definitely Japanese atmosphere in which the 
foreign reader is apt to feel himself at a loss. But perseverance 
is rewarded by catching glimpses of unfamiliar ways of life, 
different methods of evaluation, and new points of view. At 
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the same time, especially at the opening of the book, it remains 
difficult without more local knowledge, especially of an 
antiquarian character, than the foreigner is apt to possess, to 
understand the setting and the meaning of the institutions 
described. A broad general sketch of an introductory nature, 
followed by an exposition of the plan of the work as a whole, 
would have been welcomed. 

Even without such help, the reader gains the general 
impression that from obscure beginnings the Japanese people 
grew in numbers, wealth and initiative until the fourteenth 
century adventurous merchants had formed themselves into 
organizations not unlike the Elizabethan companies and were 
prosecuting foreign trade and its concomitant, piracy, with at 
least as much vigor as their European contemporaries. Their 
operations extended not only to the Chinese coast, but at least 
as far south as the Philippines. 

This is by no means the only aspect in which the early 
period of Japanese development ran parallel with that of such 
a country as Great Britain. The transition from slave to 
manorial economy and the rise of the Buddhist monasteries 
until they became a “state within a state” are other important 
examples. Nor should one forget the feudal rivalries which 
form so large a part of Mr. Takekoshi’s theme. 

With this background in mind one realizes more clearly 
the significance of the policy initiated by Hideyoshi after his 
disastrous Korean expedition and carried through by the line 
of the Tokugawa Shoguns. The successful minimizing of 
foreign contacts, of which the persecution of the Catholic 
missionaries and their converts was only one phase, destroyed 
the power of the commercial classes which in England carried 
the struggle for self-government to a successful issue, and 
crystalized the feudal organization. The greater part of the 
book deals with this period in great wealth of detail. 

The appearance of such a work as this is a good omen and 
one looks confidently for the appearance in the near future of 
many other studies, more limited and more systematic in their 
analysis, until in due course of time Japanese historians will 
be able to present a complete and clear picture of the fascinat- 
ing economic history of their country. Mr. Takekoshi’s work, 
however, will always remain an invaluable pioneer study, at 
least in the English language. He has earned the gratitude of 
all students of the Far East.—J. B. C. 
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HISTORY OF JAPANESE RELIGION 
By Masaharu Anesaki, D.Lit., LL.D. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., London, 1930. 21s 

It is a very special pleasure to review this book—a notable 
summary of Dr. Anesaki’s studies during his twenty-five years’ 
tenure of the chair of the Science of Religion in Tokyo; and 
a word of personal history may for once be allowable in a 
review. In 1920 the reviewer dropped in, unintroduced and 
unannounced, at the Imperial University, and said he had 
come to study Japanese Religion. Dr. Anesaki said quietly, 
“This may help you; keep it as long as it does,” and turned 
over to him the MS of a series of lectures he had given at the 
College de France. O si sicut omnes professores! 

The present book is a greatly enlarged and enriched 
version of those lectures which dealt only with Buddhism, 
and it seeks to make Japan’s religious history clear and vivid 
by the use of many admirable illustrations, and by setting her 
religious movements in their historic setting of “secular” life. 

Book I deals naturally with Shinto and with life in the 
first ten centuries of Japanese history. Book II passes to the 
age of Shotoku and the beginnings of Buddhism, told with 
much sympathy and insight. From this Nara age (600-800) 
we go in Book III to the Heian Era (about 800-1200) and to 
the naturalization of Buddhism in Japan with the great 
figures of Saicho and Kukai and the blendings of Shinto and 
Buddhism. Here too Dr. Anesaki is at his best. 

In Book IV he deals with “the Age of Feudal Strife and 
Religious Struggle” (about 1200-1600) with its humanization 
and popularization of Buddhism and the coming of the 
Catholic or “Kirishitan” missions. To this important subject 
the author has given very careful attention and in this Book 
he reveals his admiration for Francis Xavier no less than for 
Nichiren. If a label may be allowed, the author appears as 
a kind of Franciscan Buddhist—an admirer of Francis of 
Assisi as well as of Sakyamuni—figures which possess a real 
kinship. He has helped to make Francis of Assisi as well as 
Francis Xavier known in Japan. So he tells with understanding 
and appreciation of this first Christian mission and analyzes 
the causes of its failure and of its success. 

Book V deals with “the Tokugawa Regime of Peace and 
Order,” (1600-1868), and Book VI with “the Era of Meiji 
and the Present—an Age of Progress and Problems.” 

Thus in about four hundred very readable pages Dr. 
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Anesaki tears the history of Japan in pieces, and gives detailed 
accounts of its salient religious moments and movements. He 
draws vivid little portraits of men of genius from Shotoku to 
Paul Sawayama, pioneer of women’s education and of an 
indigenous Christianity. 

It is this objective spirit and this interest in all aspects of 
the religious spirit at work in his country which makes Dr. 
Anesaki so attractive and valuable a guide. “The Science of 
Religion”—how little of it there is in a world which needs 
also a religious temper in Science, and if Japan places 
Nationalism first and is interested in both science and religion 
as servants of the Commonwealth, this too is noted and studied 
here. Sometimes it is made a substitute—worship of the State 
as the only firm ground on which the individual can base his 
life. This “could in no way satisfy the yearnings of the 
individual soul,” and a wave of individualism followed, while 
Christian and Buddhist leaders of insight and foresight (Dr. 
Anesaki among them) saw that it was becoming an issue not 
of one religion against another, but of religious people against 
irreligion. This rapprochement, begun in 1892, has unfortun- 
ately not gone very far, and “queer” movements have occupied 
the minds of many in Japan as in America. While the liberal 
and intelligent Christian has sought to Japanize Christianity 
and to discover its real essence, there have been many 
Christians offering a superficial “fundamentalism” which 
opposed scientific teachings; and there have been many 
followers of Omoto-Kyo and Tenri-Kyo in which Chauvinism 
and desire for bodily healing plays a great part and in which 
Shinto finds popular mass-movement qualities hitherto unsus- 
pected. 

Upon Christian missions we get some interesting com- 
ments: “Opinions differ naturally, but the following points 
may be mentioned: that the missions had been the chief agents 
in intruding modern ideas up to the time of the national 
reactian towards the end of the Eighties; that since then or 
even earlier, other streams of Western ideas were flowing 
towards Japan, even to antagonize missionary work; that the 
development of the national educational institutions generally 
encroached on the educational work of the missions; that since 
the beginning of the present century the evangelizing work 
has made little progress, especially in comparison with social 
work, both Christian and non-Christian; that many changes 
in the moral and social life of the nation are taking place with 
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little help from foreign missions.” (pp. 373-4). But the 
author notes that all organized religions are, in fact, rather a 
problem than a solution in the modern world. They suffer from 
the “disease of division” and from obscurantist tendencies. 
This makes such Japanese leaders as Toyohiko Kagawa of 
special significance. Dr. Anesaki notes with sympathy the 
work of such men also as Ryosen Tsunashima, “a Christian 
mystic who ‘saw God’” after a period of rationalism, and 
Kiyozawa, a Buddhist pietist of Hegelian type—men whose 
influence spreads in various directions because they are intel- 
lectually respectable as well as deeply religious. 

Perhaps to readers of this review the last chapter, an able 
summary of present religious conditions, will be of special 
interest. But the whole book must be read to understand them, 
and it should become a text-book, together with Dr. Harada’s 
“Faith of Japan,” for delegates to conferences and others of 
the intelligent laity, now legion, who need such clear and 
illuminating guidance. 

Then they will understand better what they see of Japan’s 
complex modern life as well as of her lovely shrines and 
pictures. Her life is indeed an organic unity—and the 
“History of Japanese Religion” is its epitome. 

—Kenneth Saunders. 


KOREA OF THE JAPANESE 
By H. B. Drake ' 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1930. G$4.00 

This is the story of Korea by a resident of some years in 
the country, a Britisher by nationality and a teacher and 
writer by profession. It treats of many sides of Korean life, 
schools, inns, shops, homes, street scenes, temples, funerals, 
sports, etc. The author’s acquaintance includes foreigners of 
different professions, some missionaries, as well as Koreans 
and Japanese of varied social status. Several of the accounts 
of his conversations and interviews with those peoples, which 
predominate in the volume, are instructive and often amusing. 
The descriptions of hiking through mountains are good, 
among which the story of a trip to the famous Diamond 
Mountains is specially interesting. Some of his ironical 
remarks on Korean life and characteristics are not untrue but 
are somewhat one-sided, and will likely be, I am afraid, 
resented by the Koreans. The author speaks favorably of 
Japanese administration in Korea, though he is frank in his 
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criticism of some of her political actions. About the ability 
of the Koreans to govern themselves he says: 

“They (Koreans) show not the least aptitude for organized 
control. They show, indeed, a positive aversion to it, under- 
mining whomever may be in power . . . unless he be a for- 
eigner. 

“Brains for organization can be imported like coal and 
steel. And not merely brains for organization, but that 
peculiar gift for judicial rectitude and political honesty which 
is the portion in some measure of all the Western nations, but 
in the East of the Japanese alone.” 

It is puzzling to know why the author named the book 
“Korea of the Japanese.” It does not tell much of the Japanese 
side of Korean affairs, almost nothing of her recent adminis- 
tration in its various phases. It relates a little concerning the 
students but nothing of the new educational system, nor of 
industrial and agricultural developments under the new 
regime. 

Nor is it easy to surmise what class of readers the author 
had in mind in writing this book. It is unsatisfactory as a 
guide book for travelers. As a reference book of information 
the facts are not always accurate. It may serve in one way as 
an introduction for those who want to know something of the 
social and political atmosphere, in which the Japanese as well 
as the Koreans are endeavoring to solve a difficult problem of 
adjustment between the old and new. Illustrations in the 
volume are excellent—T. H. 
UNDIPLOMATIC MEMORIES; The Far East, 1896-1904 
By William Franklin Sands 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1930. G$3.00 

This is a youthful and gallant book written by a United 
States diplomat. It covers the first eight years of his career. 
At twenty-one he was in Korea first as a member of the United 
States legation and later as personal advisor to the Emperor. 
Mr. Sands states: “Unquestionably anyone a day over twenty- 
five, knowing Korea as I did, would never have attempted to 
stop a war between Russia and Japan single-handed. Looking 
back at it now, I rather like the gesture. . . . I went into it 
because I was sorry for the helpless emperor and felt vigorous 
enough to help him.” 

The book was discussed with Dr. Syngman. Rhee whose 
seven years’ imprisonment in Korea ended in 1904. He 
returned from college in the United States full of ideas for 
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reform and was locked up as a dangerous radical. Before 
returning to Korea he had conferred with President Hayes 
and always believed that had Hayes lived Korea’s fate would 
have been different; but Sands’ book leads him to think he 
was mistaken. Dr. Rhee says that he had always thought the 
emperor made a mistake in employing Sands but now he is 
convinced that Sands made sincere and praiseworthy efforts 
to maintain the neutrality of Korea and that his tenacity was 
remarkable. He felt that Sands unknowingly saw much 
through Japanese eyes; that he was a very young and inexperi- 
enced man with no knowledge of the Orient, but that his 
sincere desire to help the Korean people was beyond question; 
and that, had he been backed up by his government, Korea 
would not have been submerged. 

Mr. Sands’ experience in Korea would make a Mexican 
bandit’s life seem colorless and tame. But, in addition to 
adventure his volume gives us much information on and 
criticism of diplomacy as practiced in the world today and in 
the world of thirty-five years ago. The humble and great of 
Korea and Japan are vividly portrayed, as are notables the 
world over with whom Mr. Sands came in contact. But best 
of all is his own gallantry and earnestness. It is hoped that 
other books covering his diplomatic career will be forth- 
coming.—B. M. 


REALISM IN ROMANTIC JAPAN 
By Miriam Beard 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1930. G$5.00 


It is probably safe to say that the average Westerner first 
approaches Japan in the spirit of romanticism. “Quaint,” 
“picturesque,” “fairylike,” are the adjectives most often heard 
attached to the Island Empire by first visitors, for these have 
been the ones most often used by poets, novelists and descrip- 
tive writers in the past. Delighted at first hand evidence of 
the reality of these phrases, visitors who linger a bit are 
sometimes disturbed and depressed at the contradictory aspects 
of modern life—bewildered, in the great cities, by much that 
is the complete negation of their preconceived fairyland. So, 
in their minds, the fairyland may give place to a modern 
industrial monster or to complete chaos. 

Miss Beard has done a rather remarkable thing. She has 
approached Japan as most of us approach that fascinating 
realm, expecting enchantment—and finding it. But as the 
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surface enchantment threatened to fade, as the exotic became 
the familiar, as the harsh symbols of change pushed them- 
selves to the fore with disillusioning insistence, she was busy 
finding newer and surer enchantments at deeper sources—the 
more lasting enchantment of human intercourse, the surer 
fascination of exploring into human personalities and winning 
friends. 

This, to my mind, is the secret of her remarkable success 
with this volume. She has succeeded in recognizing and com- 
prehending the tremendous factors working for change, with- 
out in the least losing or dimming the essential beauty, the 
changeless verity of first impressions. She observes and feels 
with penetration and depth, and records with vividness. Her 
experiences and her study have led her to cover a wide field of 
interrelated phenomena—the social implications of the new 
economics and politics; the power and significance of the 
sprawling new cities with their tenements, their factories, 
their café life; the power and significance of the peasant 
(“the distinct essence of Japan is in the safekeeping of her 
peasants’’) ; how so definite a thing as machine-age architec- 
ture is molding so subtle a thing as family relationships and 
home-life; new woman and modern man; the changing geisha 
and her place in politics and society; the “upthrust of the 
masses”; the strength of modern Buddhism and the inter- 
twinement of religious and traditional influences in everyday 
living; pageantry, literature, and the artistry of life. 

Miss Beard’s is a scholarly tradition (she is the daughter 
of Charles and Mary Beard). She has produced a scholarly 
and significant piece of work, in a manner which reminds one 
somewhat of Keyserling’s method in “The Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher” but with an approach that is entirely her own. 

—E. G. 


JAPAN INTERPRETED 
Five Small Volumes of 
Recent Translations and Interpretative Literature 


Perhaps one of the surest fields of international compre- 
hension lies within the realm of pure literature rather than of 
so-called “interpretative” or factual writing. And yet it is a 
much neglected field. Most authors apparently prefer to tell 
us what they themselves think, to describe their own impres- 
sions and emotions on seeing a country or learning to know a 
people. Such interpretations or descriptions may occasionally 
be very helpful; but how much more helpful, how much more 
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vital and intimate the contact, if we are permitted, through 
the pages of a well-written volume, to get inside the minds 
and spirits of these new people we are meeting and to hear 
them speak for themselves. 

This may happen most successfully, perhaps, through the 
medium of direct translation. Here the thought and emotion 
of an alien people may come to us as little affected by the 
“interpretative” passion of our own kind as may be possible in 
such delicate business. But translation is a matter for special- 
ists, particularly where Oriental languages are concerned, and 
we may not expect a very voluminous output of translated 
masterpieces which have both exactitude and literary merit. 
Original collaborations come next in value, and if it is a true 
collaboration the work should gain by a sensitive mingling of 
two dissimilar but sympathetic minds. The author who writes 
directly in an alien language is rare, but if he is a master of 
his medium, his work should not be excepted from the 
importance given to collaborations. Lastly comes the fictional 
work of foreigners who are fitted by temperament and experi- 
ence to identify themselves with the people and the life of 
which they write. Such work, even when of the most excellent 
literary merit, is least apt to be free of the influences of the 
foreign medium through which it passes, and yet it may be 
extremely valuable as an interpreter in so far as we are not 
conscious of the interpreter’s presence. The world needs more 
of all these various instruments of understanding, and particu- 
larly as between East and West. Those who contribute in this 
field are rendering invaluable service. 

In the realm of ancient Japanese literature more and more 
is yearly being made available to western readers. Now the 
“Wisdom of the East” series, edited by L. Cramner-Byng and 
S. A. Kapadia in London, offers us a delightful little volume 
entitled ‘““The Sketch Book of the Lady Sei Shonagon.”* These 
are excerpts chosen from Nobuko Kobayashi’s complete trans- 
lation of the Makura no Soshi, the famous “Pillow Book” of 
a court lady of the Heian period, A. D. 991-1000. The full 
translation has never yet been published, but the wit and the 
sparkling charm of these passages lead one to hope for the 
complete picture. It is not merely that they give one a 
fascinating and intimate glimpse into the sumptuous court 
life of that period, but that they make real for us the mind and 


*The Sketch Book of the Lady Sei Shonagon; translated by Nobuko Kobayashi; 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1930; G$1.50; John Murray, London, 3s 6d. 
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heart, the mischievous delicacy and the bold yet subtle wisdom 
of an educated and experienced woman of that far-off 
Japanese day. That the lady has the soul and perceptions of 
an artist makes her diary the more enchanting and the more 
truly interpretative of her people as a whole. 

As illustrative of certain modern tendencies in Japanese 
literature, Glenn Hughes and Yozan T. Iwasaki have given 
us a volume of translations entitled ‘““New Plays from Japan.’” 
The three plays selected are by three well-known younger 
writers who were among the first to experiment with modern 
situations as subject matter and with realistic rather than 
conventional theatrical treatment. They are Takeo Arishima, 
Saneatsu Mushakoji and Senzaburo Sudzuki. All three plays 
deal with tragedy, two of them bordering on the morbid. They 
are starkly realistic in presentation with, in the first 
(“Death”), an accompaniment of allegorical dream-stuff. 
The third (“Burning Her Alive”) has an element of weird 
distortion. The second (“A Family Affair”) is a prosaic but 
none-the-less dramatic conflict of temperament and the chang- 
ing viewpoints of the generations. All three are intensely 
interesting as examples of the new preoccupation of Japanese 
artists as they turn from traditional material and all three give 
evidence of careful translation. 

“Tales Grotesque and Curious’* is another example of 
translation from modern writing. It is interesting for its 
glimpse into the mind of the modern Japanese litterateur 
rather than for its revelation of modern Japanese life as in the 
three plays just mentioned. The young author was preoccu- 
pied largely with medieval subjects, but he brought to his 
material a very modern flavor of irony and slightly bitter 
humor—with odd results. The brief stories and sketches are 
carefully polished bits, so translated that one is practically 
unconscious of the employment of a medium foreign to the 
author himself. 

As a collaboration in original writing “The Golden 
Wind”* by Takashi Ohta and Margaret Sperry is one of the 
most delicate and beautiful pieces of work that has come to the 
reviewer’s notice in many a day. Herein the experience, both 


* New Plays from Japan; translated by Glenn Hughes and Yozan T. Iwasaki; 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1930; G$3.00; Ernest Benn, Ltd., London, 8s 6d. 

* Tales Grotesque and Curious; by Akutagawa Ryunosuke; translated by Glenn 
W. Shaw; Hokuseido Press, Tokyo, 1930. 

*The Golden Wind; by Takashi Ohta and Margaret Sperry; Charles Boni, New 
York, 1929; 75c. 
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inner and outer, of a sensitive young Japanese exiled in a 
strange world comes to us at once softened and charified by 
his own memory, and given added significance by the deli- 
cately attuned understanding of the alien consciousness 
through which it flows. Perhaps it is the interaction of these 
two elements which lifts the action of the story somewhat 
above the plane of reality and at the same time invests the 
mental and emotional states of the central figure with a deeper 
intensity and a greater clarity. 

Lilian Rawlings, in her group of sketches entitled “Love 
and Foxes in Yamato”® has attempted the difficult task of 
allowing Japanese characters to speak naturally and character- 
istically and react for themselves in the English tongue, yet 
directed by the hidden hand of the Englishwoman. She 
succeeds surprisingly well, bespeaking a real saturation in the 
life and thought of the land in which she lives and a genuine 
liaison, intellectual and spiritual, with the land and its people. 
It is not so surprising that the first story (“The Bridge of 
Love”) should be so successful as to grip the reader with a 
sense of unerring reality, for it is another Englishwoman’s 
record of her marriage with a Japanese. But with the second 
story (“New Wine in Old Bottles”), by all odds the best in 
the book, to succeed has meant a most intimate intuition of 
purely Japanese thought and sensitivity. It is the story of a 
young man, partly touched by modern influences, who finds it 
not in himself to rebel effectively against the necessity of an 
arranged marriage but who immediately after the ceremony 
disappears and engages in a secret attempt to win, incognito, 
his stranger-wife’s love. His success and the tragic outcome 
form a denouement strangely typical of the tangled threads of 
tradition and change out of which life in Japan today is 
woven. Both stories present profoundly revealing scenes of 
character-play and social habit which cannot but increase the 
alien reader’s intelligent understanding and sense of oneness 
with the Japanese people, moved as they are by the conflicting 
forces of will and fate. The remaining sketches are slighter 
but full of interest. 

All five of these publications are of importance as media 
of understanding, and lead one to hope for still more fruitful 
work in the fields of translation and original collaboration. 

—E. G. 


*Love and Foxes in Yamato; by Lillian Rawlings; J. L. Thompson & Co., Kobe, 
1930; Y4.00. 
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Some Books on Japan 


YEARBOOK OF JAPANESE ART, 1929-30; 176 pp. of text and 100 pp. of photo- 
graphic plates; National Commitee on Intellectual Cooperation, League of 


Nations Association of Japan, Tokyo, 1930; Y 6. 

This beautiful volume is produced under the editorship of 
Saburo Yamada, Chairman of the National Committee on 
Intellectual Coéperation in Japan. It is a record of the artistic 
development of Japan during the year 1929-30, as evidenced 
in the Imperial Fine Arts Academy Exhibition and other 
exhibits of that year. The new trends in art in Japan, the 
apparent conflict between those new trends and the old 
tradition, the experimentation with new mediums and new 
matter, the effort to put new concepts into old forms—all this 
makes up a fascinating drama for the student of social and 
cultural change. These things are discussed in this volume and 
supplemented by a list of sixty standard works on Japanese 
art and by a section of over one hundred photographic 
reproductions of works of art illustrative of the best of the 
ancient school, modern, quasi-modern and ultra-modern in 
Japanese fine arts. 


JAPANESE TRADITIONS OF CHRISTIANITY; by M. Paske-Smith and Shuten 
Inouye; 142 pp. with fold-in maps; J. L. Thompson & Co., Kobe, 1930; Y3.50; 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., London, 7s 6d. 


The British Consul at Osaka has edited a collection of 
translations from old Japanese sources bearing on the early 
Christian movement in Japan, together with the British 
consular reports on the persecutions of 1886-1872. There are 
notes by Mr. Shuten Inouye, and an index giving references 
in both English and Japanese characters. 


JAPANS REICHSERNEUERUNG; by Dr. K. Haushofer; 132 pp. with 6 maps, 
full index and notes; ‘‘Sammlung Goschen,’’ Walter de Grunter & Co., Berlin 


and Leipzig, 1930. 

A brief study of the structural transformation within the 
Japanese empire and its government, notable over the period 
from the Meiji era until today. 


INTRODUCTION TO COLLOQUIAL JAPANESE; by Tasuku Harada and G. T. 
Kunitomo; 105 pp.; published by the University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 1931. 


This book has been prepared by the head and assistant in 
the department of Japanese Language and History at the 
University of Hawaii. It is intended primarily for class-room 
work, but should also be very useful for students who must 
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guide their study of the spoken language without the advan- 
tages of class or tutor. It is arranged very conveniently for 
conversational purposes, presenting the fundamentals of 
simple, colloquial Japanese grammar in the order of their 
growing difficulty. The work is in four parts, the first being a 
series of reading lessons in romaji (English-spelled Japanese 
words) ; part two being devoted to vocabulary and exercises 
in grammatical usage; part three being pure grammar; and 
part four being conversational exercise. No Japanese written 
characters are employed. 


JAPAN—AN INTERPRETATION; by Ashley E. Holden and Charles E. Martin; 
74 pp.; Lowman and Hanford Co., Seattle, 1930; 50c. 


The Executive Secretary of the Japan Society of Seattle 
and the Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Washington have compiled a booklet on Japan out of the 
material introduced at an Institute of International Relations 
conference which took place at the University of California 
during the month of August, 1930. Out of their experience 
with Japanese problems these men have endeavored to inter- 
pret the results of the discussion of such questions as: What 
effect has the civilization of the West on Japan? How has 
Japanese culture affected the West? What are the essential 
contributions of Japan to modern civilization? Is Japan a 
democracy? What are her principles of politics? What are 
the bases of her economic system? What is Japan’s attitude 
toward China? Toward disarmament? Toward Manchuria? 
Toward Peace in the Pacific? Toward the United StatesPp—A 
large order reduced interestingly and conveniently to small 
compass. 


SYLLABUS ON JAPAN; by Kenneth Scott Latourette; 48 pp.; Japan Society, 
Inc., New York, 1929. 


An outline of study subjects on Japan intended for clubs, 
teachers, writers and lecturers, brought down to date in its 
sixth edition and distributed by the Townsend Harris Fund 
Committee (of which Jerome D. Greene is Chairman) of the 
Japan Society, Inc., New York. The outline covers geographic 
background, history, ancient civilization, period of transfor- 
mation, Japan as an industrial world power, foreign relations, 
modern political development. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE VON JAPAN—1906-1926; by Oscar Nachod; 2 vols., 832 pp.; 
Karl W. Hiersemann, publisher, Leipzig, 1981; 50 Marks. 


This work gives a classified list of periodicals, books, 
miscellaneous articles, and maps on Japan published in Euro- 
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pean languages from 1906-1926. The book is thus to be 
regarded as a continuation of F. von Wenckstern’s “Bibliog- 
raphy of the Japanese Empire” which brought the matter up 
to the year 1906. But for Scandinavian and Slavic languages 
the present bibliography may claim to embody the whole of 
European and American literature dealing with Japan within 
the period mentioned. In addition, it includes also Japanese 
publications issued in European languages. As regards the 
Russian literature on the subject, Professors Matveev and 
Popov were kind enough to put their entire bibliographical 
material at the author’s disposal, so that all Russian publica- 
tions are represented in their original titles. 

The present bibliography contains 8969 items, and deals 
with all aspects of Japanese life. Extensive indexes of names 
and of works translated from the Japanese into European 
languages will prove particularly valuable for consultation. 


OTHER BOOKS ON JAPAN 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF FINANCE, COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. Japan A dver- 
tiser, Tokyo, 1929; G$1.00. 

Basic INDUSTRIES AND SoctaL History oF JAPAN, 1914-1918. By U. 
Kobayashi. Yale University Press, Oxford, 1930; 15s. 

Bivue Guost. A Study of Lafcadio Hearn. By Jean Temple. Cape & Smith, 
New York, 1930; G$2.00. 

CHANGING Fasric oF JAPAN. By Captain Kennedy. Constable & Co., Lon- 
don, 1930; 16s. 

CHINA AND JAPAN IN Our UNIversity CurricuLa. By E. C. Carter. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930; G$2.00. 

CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN. By N. Matsunami. Luzac & Co., London, 1930; 
22s 6d. 

CrepiT PosiTIon OF JAPAN. Institute of International Finance, New York, 
1930; 50c. 

Das Lesen Ernes DEUTSCHEN ARZTES IM ERWACHENDEN JAPAN. By 
Erwin Bailz. J. Engelhorn, Stuttgart, 1931. 

~~ AND JAPAN. By M. Paske-Smith. J. L. Thompson, Kobe; 

Foop SupPLy AND Raw Materials IN JAPAN. By E. F. Penrose. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930; G$2.00. 

<a” Tue. By Younghill Kang. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 

IMPERIAL FAMILY OF JAPAN, THE. By Richard Ponsonby. Japan Chronicle, 
Kobe; Y2. 

INDEPENDENCE MoveMENT IN Korea, THE. Reports and comments re- 
printed from the Japan Chronicle; Y1. 
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Japan. By Finnemore. A. & C. Black, Ltd., London, 1930; 2s 6d. 

Japan. By W. Schutz. V. D. I. Verlag, Berlin, 1930. 

JAPAN AS A PRODUCER AND IMPORTER OF WHEAT. By W. Y. Swen and 
C. L. Alsberg. Wheat Studies, Vol. VI, No. 8, Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, California, 1930. 

JAPAN IN THE WorLp oF Topay. By A. J. Brown. Williams & Norgate, 
London, 1930; 12s 6d. 

JaPAN, Korea AND Formosa; the Landscape, Architecture and Life of the 
People. B. Westermann, New York; G$7.50. 

Japan Mit Korea unp Formosa. By F. M. Trautz. In “Orbis Terrarum”’ 
series, Berlin, 1930. 

Japan YEAR Book, 1930, THE. By Y. Takenobu. Japan Year Book Office, 
Tokyo, 1930; Y15.00, G$10. S. H. Azakami & Co., London; 32s 6d. 

JaPANESE CoMPETITION IN THE CoTTon TRaApe. By B. Ellinger. Royal 
Statistical Society, London, 1930; Is 6d. 

JAPANESE Lecat Works. Translated by J. E. de Becker. J. L. Thompson, 
Kobe; six volumes, from Y5.00 to Y12.50 each. 

JAPANISCHE FRUHGESCHICHTE. By A. Wedemeyer. Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fur Natur- und Volkerkunde Ostasiens, Tokyo, 1930. 

KorEAN CHURCH AND THE Nevins Metuops, Tue. By C. A. Clark. F. H. 
Revell Co., New York, 1930; G$2.50. 

KorEAN CoMMISSION, THE. Korean Commission to America and Europe, 
Washington, 1930. 

LANTERN BY THE LAKE. By Joan Grigsby. J. L. Thompson, Kobe. 

Lire oF Toyotom! HiveyosH!, THE. By Walter Dening. J. L. Thompson, 
Kobe, 1930; Y6.00. 

LITERATURE OF JAPAN. By J. T. Bryan. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
1930; G$1.25. 

Memoirs OF A DipLomat. By Viscount Kikujito Ishii. Iwanami Shoten, 
Tokyo, 1930; Y2.80. 

MytHs AND LEGENDS OF JAPAN. By F. Hadland Davis. George Harap & 
Co., London, 1930. 

NetsuKE. By F. K. Jonas. J. L. Thompson, Kobe, Y25.00. 

New Dictionary ON Bi-LiINGUAL PrincipLes; English-Japanese part. By 
O. Yoshisaburo. Caspar, Krueger, Dory Co., Milwaukee, 1930; 
G$12.50. 

PROBLEMS OF THE JAPANESE EXCHANGES, 1014-1926. By Junnosuke Inouye. 
Macmillan & Co., London; 10s 6d. 

SHOOTER AT THE SUN, A. By Kagawa Toyohiko. Translated by T. Satchell. 
Japan Chronicle, Kobe; Y3. 

SoclALIsT AND LaBouUR MoveMENT IN JAPAN, THE. Anonymous. Japan 
Chronicle, Kobe; Y2. 


WESTERN BARBARIANS IN JAPAN AND ForMOSA IN ToKUGAWA Days, 1603- 
1868. By M. Paske-Smith. J. L. Thompson, Kobe; Y15.00. 
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Random Notes 


Friends and subscribers of the Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, were gratified to 
receive an announcement toward the end of March to the effect that that 
journal would resume publication before the first of April. Cessation of 
printing since November 4, 1930, when the paper’s publishing plant in Tokyo 
was destroyed by fire, has left a big gap in the English-language news from 
Japan for that journal’s many foreign readers. The first issues of the paper 
have come through to this office in early April and are most welcome. For 
overseas readers its pages are especially watched for translations from the 
Japanese press. 

The China United Press is publishing in English and making available for 
distribution through the French Bookstore, Grand Hotel de Pekin, Peiping, 
a new series of pamphlets entitled ‘““The People’s Tribune” under the editor- 
ship of Mr. T’ang Leang-li, well-known author of “Foundations of Modern 
China” and “The Inner History of the Chinese Revolution.” The series 
opened with Vol. I, No. 1, dated March, 1931, and will comprise six numbers 
devoted to the reconstruction of China on the revolutionary basis of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s “Three People’s Principles” or San Min Chu I. The series price is 
Mex. $1.50, G$0.60 or 2s 6d. 

The International Conference of Agricultural Economists (headquarters 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.) announces the publication of two volumes, 
being respectively the Proceedings of the first and second conferences, 1929 
and 1930, at G$2.50 and 3.50 each. The latter volume contains the fol- 
lowing papers of interest to Pacific readers: Population Trends in Relation 
to Land Utilization, O. E. Baker, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Recon- 
struction of Agriculture in the Soviet Union, A. J. Gayster, Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences, Moscow; Some Settlement Problems in Australia, 
Persia Campbell, Bureau of Statistics, Sydney; Tenancy Problems in Japan, 
K. Kobayakawa, College of Agriculture, Miyazaki; Codperative Marketing 
of Wheat in Western Canada, A. Cairns, Canadian Wheat Producers, Ltd., 
Winnipeg; Rural Credit in China, P. C. Hsu, College of Agriculture, 
Nanking. 

The Committee on Arrangements for the Conference on the People’s 
Livelihood, which took place in Nanking during February last, has made 
available to the Library of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu a 
full set of the mimeographed documents (in English) prepared for that 
conference. (L. T. Chen, D. K. Lieu, Eleanor Hinder, M. T. Tchou, 
Y. W. Wong, and S. U. Zau are among the Institute members who served 
on the Arrangements Committee. ) 

The conference was held for the purpose df “bringing together men and 
women of varying experience from different parts of China for the considera- 
tion of the complex problems of improving the people’s livelihood.” The hope 
was, “by pooling the experience of economists, business men, social workers and 
reformers, to bring into sharper relief the issues involved, to help in devising 
more concrete plans for betterment and to assist in codrdinating and making 
more effective the efforts already being made.” 

Papers include: Industrialization and Labor in Hopei (Chihli) with 
Special Reference to Tientsin, by H. D. Fong, Nankai Research Committee ; 
Chinese Labor since 1927, Chen Ta, Tsing Hua University; A Policy for 
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Small-Scale Industry, J. B. Taylor, Yenching University; Reflections on the 
Standard of Living and Rural Industry in China, Warren S. Thompson, Cor- 
nell University; Industrial and Labor Legislation and the Problem of Its 
Administration, M. T. Tchou; Industrial Disputes in Shanghai, Koo Ping- 
yuen, Bureau of Social Affairs, Shanghai; Notes on the Effect of Industrial- 
ization of Village Industry in Wusih, Chen Han-seng, Academia Sinica; 
Problem of Farmers’ Livelihood at Weitingshan, Soochow, Philip W. Cheng; 
Problems in the Enforcement of Labor Laws (an outline), Jefferson D. H. 
Lamb, Yenching University ; Study of Educational Conditions in the Western 
District of Shanghai, C. H. Lowe and T. M. Wang, Shanghai Y. M. C. A. 
Prof. R. H. Tawney, of the London School of Economics, also lectured before 
the conference. 


Pamphlets 


AMERICAN Direct INVESTMENTS IN ForEIGN Countrigs, 57 pp.; U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce ; 
Trade Information Bulletin no. 731; U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1930. 

This is the first attempt ever made on a world-wide and detailed scale 
to obtain statistics direct from American business men as to the actual 
value of their foreign properties. The present survey, therefore, “is but 
a snapshot of a rapidly changing panorama,” but embodies a large 
amount of valuable information. 

AMERICAN INDIAN LiFe, 46 pp.; issued by the American Indian Defense As- 
sociation; Bulletin No. 17; 422 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, January, 
1931. 

In this issue the subject of “kid-catching” is considered. ‘“Kid-catch- 
ing” refers to the practice of taking small children from the reservations 
and putting them in crowded boarding schools. A section is devoted to 
the action of the Senate in refusing appropriations for irrigation and rec- 
lamation projects on the reservations; and a section to the continued 
stripping of large tracts of irrigated land from the Indians by white 
settlers, which practice the government has done very little to stop. 
There is a resume of the Swing-Johnson bill which the Senate has en- 
acted, and which gives aid in some measure to the Indians. 

AMERICAN SAMOA, Hearings before the Commission Appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, 1930, 510 pp. with index; Washington, 1931. 

Record of the hearings before the Samoan Commission, Senator 
Hiram Bingham, Chairman. These were held in accordance with Public 
Resolution No. 89, 70th Congress, which is a resolution accepting the 
cession of certain lands of the Samoan group and providing for a com- 
mission to recommend to Congress legislation concerning those islands, 
and Public Resolution No. 3, 71st Congress. Hearings were held 
September 18, 19, 20, 1930, at Honolulu, and September 26, 27, 29, 30, 
October 1, 2, 3, 4, 1930, in American Samoa. 

ANCIENT AND ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES, 37 pp.; Bulletin 
of Information of Columbia University ; 31st Series, No. 22, New York, 
February 28, 1931. 


Announcement of courses for the winter and spring sessions, 1931- 
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1932, among which Chinese will be offered, as well as courses in Chinese 
history and culture. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER-GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION, 1930, 
267 pp.; issued by the United States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Immigration ; Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., June 30, 
1930. 

The Commissioner-General discusses the problems of regulating im- 
migration, immigration laws, and the system under which the Bureau of 
Immigration operates. Supplemented by a lengthy appendix giving full 
statistics of immigration. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF Hawau, 143 pp.; U. S. Department 
of the Interior; U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1930. 
The report of Governor Judd, of the Territory of Hawaii, to the 
Secretary of the Interior covering general governmental responsibilities 


during 1930. 


BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGA- 
TION OF PoPULATION PrRos_EMs, 37 pp.; Vol. II, No. 3; Baltimore, 
January, 1931. 

This is published for the information of the members of the Inter- 
national Union. It contains reports of the plans for the second General 
Assembly, to be held in London in June, 1931; reports of the national 
committees of the U. S. and of Sweden, and a resume of grants made in 
aid of research. 


CHALLENGE OF RussiA, THE, 64 pp.; Abridged Student Edition by Sher- 
wood Eddy; World Problems Series No. 19; Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York, 1931. 

“This one-sixth of our planet is the most misunderstood portion of the 
globe... . Yet there is no country that is more important to understand 
or that is likely more profoundly to affect the rest of the world, whether 
for good or evil, in the coming years and generations. . . . We ought to 
know what is going on in that section of the world.” Mr. Eddy attempts 
to tell us. 


Cuitp WELFARE WorkK AND HYGIENE IN THE SuvA-NaAusort District, 
13 pp.; by Regina Roberts; Suva, Fiji, April 1, 1931. 

The author is the wife of the American Consul at Suva. For three 
years she has been carrying on voluntary child welfare work among the 
Fijian villages of the Suva-Nausori district. Medicines and transporta- 
tion are supplied by the Government of Fiji and the work is carried on 
under the supervision of the Colonial Government. Mimeographed. 


Cuina IN 1930, 50 pp.; by Edward Bing-Shuey Lee; The Leader, Peiping, 
1930. 

“The year 1930 will go down as one of the most eventful in the 
annals of the Chinese Republic, not only because the intervening months 
between April and September have witnessed a rebellion which has cost 
the lives of countless thousands, but because of the sudden and unexpected 
way in which the complexity of the whole political situation was changed. 
As the year closes, a tranquil atmosphere again reigns supreme.” 
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CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS AND CHRONOLOGY OF TREATIES, 1929, 69 pp.; re- 
printed from Survey of International Affairs and Documents on Inter- 
national Affairs, 1929; Oxford University Press, London, 1930. 

Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, this publication lists major events of 1929, treaties and agree- 
ments between two or more states, and general international conventions. 


CoMPANIONS IN Depression, 23 pp.; by Raymond B. Fosdick; published by 
the Margaret C. Peabody Fund, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1930. 

“The International Implications of the Business Slump,’—an ad- 

dress delivered before the Carnegie Institute of Technology on the oc- 

casion of the tweniy-fifth anniversary of its founding, November 25, 


1930. 


CoNDITIONS AND Cost oF LiviNc in the Colonies, Protectorates and Man- 
dated Territories, 187 pp.; issued by the Colonial Office, Colonial No. 
56; H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1930. 

The information contained in this publication regarding conditions 
and costs of living in the various colonies, protectorates, and mandated 
territories has been supplied by the Government of the Dependencies con- 
cerned in reply to questionnaires. It is intended primarily for the use 
of persons who contemplate taking up Government employment in the 
countries mentioned but is of use to others also. 


DEFENSE OF CANADA’s WHEAT Poot, A, 48 pp.; issued by Alberta Wheat 
Pool ; Calgary, Alberta, February, 1931. 
A reply to a pamphlet entitled “Canada and Her Wheat Pool,” by 
Sydney S. Gampell, which was widely circulated in December through- 
out Canada, and which attacked the Canadian Wheat Pool. 


Economic CoNnDITIONS IN CHINA to August 30th, 1930, 96 pp.; by E. G. 
Jamieson ; together with an annex on the trade of South Manchuria, by 
W. B. Cunningham; Department of Overseas Trade; H. M. Stationery 
Office, London, 1930. 

This includes a commercial summary, a general survey of finance, 
transport and communications, industry and production, trade in general, 
British trade with China, appendices, and an annex on economic condi- 
tions in South Manchuria. 


Economic COoNDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINE IsLANDs 1927-1930, 37 pp.; 
Report by Thomas Harrington, British Consul-General at Manila; De- 
partment of Overseas Trade; H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1930. 

A review of economic conditions for the past three years, with de- 
tailed reports on trade, transportation and communications, industry and 
production. 


ExistING Economic Crisis, THE, 27 pp.; issued by the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Paris, 1931. 
A supplement to World Trade, for January, 1931. It contains re- 
ports or summaries of the speeches made at the meeting of the Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce on December 5th, 1930, 
under the presidency of Mr. Georges Theunis, together with the Re- 
solution approved by the Council after the debate. 
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GILBERT AND ELtice IsLanps Cotony, Report for 1928-29, 21 pp.; Annual 
Colonial Reports, No. 1500; H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1930. 
A report by Arthur Grimble, resident commissioner of the Colony. 
This Colony is composed of 25 coral atolls in mid-Pacific, cut by the 
Equator and lying close against the 180th meridian. Chief products are 
copra and phosphates. 
IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, 89 pp.; report of the Department of Im- 
migration and Colonization for the Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1930; 
F. A. Acland, Printer, Ottawa, 1931. 
Individual reports of various branches of the department concerning 
surveys made through the Canadian Government. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION IN THE TRADE OF INDIA, 119 pp.; by George 
B. Roorbach; Studies in World Economy No. 11, International Con- 
cilation, March, 1931. 

The second in a series devoted to problems in world economy, which 
has been prepared under the direction of the Division of Economics and 
History of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. This study 
analyzes the nature of international trade competition in certain areas 
where that competition has been most intense. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 33 pp.; Cmd. 3693; H. M. Station- 
ery Office, London, 1930. 


Authentic texts of the draft conventions and recommendations 
adopted by the Conference at its 14th session, June 10-28, 1930. 


Orissa STATES AND BritisH Poticy, 52 pp.; by P. C. Lahiri; Prabasi Press, 


Calcutta, 1930. 
The part the Native States of Orissa play in the present turbulent 
times in India, and their history, as concerned with British control. 


Recent Lazour Laws, 24 pp.; issued by the Ministry of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor, Nanking, 1930. 
Laws promulgated by the National Government of the Republic of 
China: the Labour Union Law, the Factory Law, and the Law on Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration of Labour Disputes. —TThe Department has also 
issued mimeographed material entitled The Regulation for the Applica- 
tion of the Factory Law, December 18, 1930, which is drawn up in ac- 
cordance with the provision of Article 76 of the Factory Law; the Na- 
tional Committee Y.W.C.A. News Service has released mimeographed 
data on China’s New Law of Family Relations. 


RENDITION OF WEIHAIWEI, 10 pp.; Treaty Series No. 50 (1930); H. M. 
Stationery Office, London, 1930. 

The Convention between England and China for the rendition of 
Weihaiwei, and agreement regarding facilities for the British navy after 
rendition. With map and two plans. 

REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL Poricies COMMITTEE OF THE Hawaii Epv- 
CATION ASSOCIATION, 20 pp.; December 10, 1930. 

A report by the Territorial organization of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators on the problem of the relation of the schools to the economic 
life of Hawaii. 
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REPORT OF THE Post OrrFice SAvincs BANK for 1929, 31 pp.; issued by 
the Ministry of Communications, Directorate General of Posts; Public 
Series II, S. B. No. 1, 11th Issue; Shanghai, 1930. 

The period under review represents the eleventh working year since 
the inauguration of the Post Office Savings Bank; the results will be seen 
from the figures given in the report. 


Review oF Economic ConpiTions iN Mippte Asia, 95 pp. with statistical 
supplement ; issued by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; January, 1931. 

A mimeographed report prepared in the offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Middle Asia for the use of American firms in that 
area and in the United States. This issue reviews developments in the 
economic situation of Middle Asia during the year 1930. Chiefly con- 
cerned with British Malaya, Netherlands India, Siam and French Indo- 
China. 


STATISTICS OF THE FoREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN, 7 pp.; issued by the Bank of 
Japan, Tokyo, February, 1931. 
Survey of foreign trade during the first two months of this year. 
Printed in both Japanese and English. 


Straits SETTLEMENTS, Annual Report for 1929, 76 pp.; Colonial Report 
No. 1514; H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1930. 
A general report covering administrative and industrial activities dur- 
ing the year, with a number of large fold-in maps. 


TariFF Act oF 1930 on Imports into the United States, 283 pp. with index; 
Bureau of Customs, U. S. Treasury Department; Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1931. 

Publication in full for public use of the Tariff Act of 1930. Avail- 
able through the Superintendent of Documents at Washington, at 20c 
a copy. 

Treaty, Laws, AND RULES GOVERNING THE ADMISSION OF CHINESE, 90 
pp.; U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Immigration; U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1926. 

Laws relating to the admission of Chinese, providing for the enforce- 
ment of the Exclusion Treaty with China. Rules of October 1, 1926. 


Views oF Proressor RoyAMA, THE, 20 pp.; by Shuhsi Hsu; Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peiping, 1931. 

Dr. Hsu, who is Professor of Political Science and Dean of the 
College of Public Affairs at Yenching University, herein reviews “Japan’s 
Position in Manchuria,” a paper written by Professor Royama of the 
Tokyo Imperial University. This paper was prepared on behalf of the 
Japanese Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Wortp-WiweE Depression: Ways Out, THE, 31 pp.; a symposium; For- 
eign Policy Association, Inc., National Headquarters, 18 E. 41st Street, 
New York. 

A luncheon discussion held January 3, 1931, at which Prof. Walton 
H. Hamilton, Henry Dennison, and Colonel Malcolm C. Rorty spoke 
on the depression, viewing it from an international angle. 
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Citations and Abstracts 


Note:—The following references to magazines published in the Orient are mainly for 
English language publications. National ownership of such publications is indicated. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


AUSTRALIA; unsigned; Round Table, London, March, 1931. 

The Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Commonwealth 
considers the economic crisis in Australia, and comments on the Imperial 
Conference and the new Australian Governor-General. 

AusTRALIA UNDER A New Lasor GoverRNMENT; by A. D. Rothman; 
Current History, New York, April, 1931. 

The American correspondent of the Australian Press Association here 
reviews in a comprehensive manner Australia’s present economic, finan- 
cial, and political difficulties. 

AUSTRALIAN SCENE, THE; a department; Stead’s Review, Melbourne, Janu- 
ary 2, February 2, March 2, 1931. 

A summary of the month’s political and economic events in Australia. 
Appears in “Progress of the World,” a major standing department of 
the periodical devoted to a summary of the month in the Commonwealth 
and abroad, and paragraphs on the chief topics, with cartoons. 

CanaDA; unsigned; Round Table, London, March, 1931. 

The balance of trade and the Wheat Pool. 

GROWTH OF THE AUSTRALIAN Economy, THE; book review by T. G. 
Wilsmore ; Stead’s Review, Melbourne, March 2, 1931. 

Book review of “Economic History of Australia,” by E. O. G. Shann. 
According to the reviewer, the book is an indictment of Government in- 
terference with trade and industry. 

INDIA: CONSTITUTION OR CHAOS; unsigned; Round Table, London, March, 
1931. 

Concerning the Round Table Conference proposals, the fresh start, 
and the outlook. 

InpiA’s Divorce Proceepincs; by G. T. Garratt; Asia, New York, April, 
1931. 

A comprehensive review of the work accomplished by the Round 
Table Conference. 

New ZEALAND; unsigned; Round Table, London, March, 1931. 

A discussion of various problems confronting the Dominion: the 
economic position, close of the Parliamentary session, unemployment, 
railway policy, public debt, and defence. 

PRESENT TEMPER OF AUSTRALIAN Po.itics AND Society, THE; by the 
Bishop of Armidale; Australian Quarterly, Sydney, March, 1931. 

“The temper of our political and social life today may be described 
as one of bitter mortification, comparable to that of a child who has 
built a castle in the sand and watched it topple under an incoming tide.” 

Procress IN INDIA; editorial ; Nation, New York, March 18, 1931. 
RECONSTRUCTION ; a symposium ; Stead’s Review, Melbourne, March 2, 1931. 

This symposium approaches with constructive views the problems— 

national, international and psychological—which confront the Australian 
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democracy today. Articles are: “Clearing the Way,” by F. W. Eggle- 
ston; “Australia in Perspective,” by T. R. Adam; and “The Human 
Factor,” unsigned. 

RounD TaBLE—AND AFTER, THE; by Lord Meston; Nineteenth Century 
and After, London, March, 1931. 

“India, by sheer force of argument and persuasion and _ personal 
character, has won a conspicuous triumph over British caution . . . the 
one result of first magnitude was the general acceptance of the principle 
of federation for a united India.” 

RouND TABLE CONFERENCE, THE FUTURE, AND THE DEPRESSED CLASSES; 
by Isaac Foot; Contemporary Review, London, March, 1931. 

A stock-taking of the progress made at the Conference, and an 
optimistic forecast for India. 

Six WEEKS OF THE INDIAN RouND TABLE CONFERENCE; by V. Chatto- 
padhyaya; Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, March 1, 1931. 

TREND OF THE YEAR, THE; editorial; Stead’s Review, Melbourne, January 
2, 1931. 

“One may be permitted to see a silver lining, behind a break-down, 
in the clearing away of humbug and false ideals. . . . After all, the 
greatest capital of a community resides in the brains and muscle of the 
individual members, and if there is a wide distribution of wealth recon- 
struction may not be so difficult as at first appears.” 


CHINA 
CHINA: A BRIGHTER OUTLOOK; unsigned; Round Table, London, March, 
1931. 

A review of latest developments: the Civil War, first steps in reform, 
and foreign affairs. 

Cuina Looxs BACK AND Forwarp; by O. M. Green; Nineteenth Century 
and After, London, March, 1931. 

“If no news is good news, good news is too often journalistically, no 
news,” remarks this rather surprising writer. “Civil war and banditry 
in China command the front page of foreign papers. But when, as in 
the past three months, war ceases and the Government can attend to the 
bandits, China goes out of the limelight.’’ Sketchy history of the Chinese 
Republic during the last few years, and a review of current events. 

CHINA UNDER THE NATIONALISTS; by Kuangson Young; Contemporary Re- 
view, London, March, 1931. 

“Amidst punitive expeditions, party purifications, communist disturb- 
ances, foreign protests and military campaigns, the National Government 
has to prepare for the fair day.” 

Cuina’s Neep FoR Munirary Epucation; by Edward Bing-Shuey Lee; 
Week in China, Peiping, March 7, 1931. 

The editor considers conscription, military education, discipline, and 
preparedness in the Chinese armies. 

CuingsE AS A FicHtinc Man, Tue; by John Magruder; Foreign Affairs, 
New York, April, 1931. 

In recent years the idea has been cultivated in the west that China 
has suddenly emerged from military helplessness into a westernized nation 
of trained soldiers in arms. According to the writer, nothing could be 
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further from the truth; he terms the Chinese “practical pacifists.” He 
attempts to interpret the psychology of the Chinese soldier, and says, in 
conclusion: “I have never heard of a Chinese militarist, even of the 
feudalist type, who did not prefer philosophic conversation to ‘soldier 
talk,’ who at heart was not a man of peace.” 

CoMMUNISM, DEMOBILIZATION AND LOoANs; by George Bronson Rea; Far 
Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, February, 1931. 

“Can China be assisted from the outside toward economic recon- 
struction with three million men under arms costing two billion dollars 
annually to maintain, another two million bandits, communists and 
pirates preying on the people?” 

“For Ways THaT ARE Dark”; by J. O. P. Bland; Living Age, New York, 
April, 1931. 

A discussion of the Chinese, based on many years of Oriental resi- 
dence. Reprinted from the English Review, London, and forming part 
of a symposium entitled “Unriddling the Orient.” 

GetTTING YELLOW RIVER WATER ON THE SARATSI PLAIN; by O. J. Todd; 
Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, February, 1931. 

Irrigation projects to give partial relief to an area of nearly 2,000,000 
mou of flat farm land lying south of the Peiping-Suiyuan Railway. 
IMPROVING THE PorT OF SHANGHAI; unsigned; Chinese Economic Journal, 

Shanghai, March, 1931. 

L’INDISCRETION DE LA Commission D’ENQUETE DE L’OpiuM, in French; 
by C. N. Lou; La Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, 
March, 1931. 

A statement by the Secretary of the Chinese delegation to the League 
of Nations. 

Party, PEopLE AND DiIcTATOR IN CHINA; editorial; Economist, London, 
March 7, 1931. 

REFoRMES DE L’ADMINISTRATION EN CHINE, in French; by Cheng Che-chia; 
La Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, March, 1931. 

STATISTICAL WorK IN CHINA, in Chinese; by D. K. Lieu; Statistical 
Monthly, Nanking, October, 1930. 

WHueEN Extratity FAIts; editorial; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, March 4. 
1931. 

“While its death has yet to be signalised by international agreement, 
extraterritoriality in China is fast deteriorating in value. Old ‘China 
hands’ may still insist upon its maintenance; treaty port editors may keep 
on making hysterical efforts to ‘prove’ the inadequacy of Chinese law and 
justice; foreign chancelleries may still for some time be more interested 
in means and ways to stave off the inevitable action than meet China’s 
wishes, but extraterritoriality, in spite, of them all, certainly is not the 
powerful weapon for the foreign resident that it used to be.” 


CHINESE NORTHWEST 


BEYOND THE GREAT WALL; by Albert M. Guptill; Chinese Nation, Shang- 
hai, March 4, 1931. 

The author, pointing out that the Soviets wish to establish a warm 

port on the Pacific, calls attention to the gravity of the situation in the 

province of Sinkiang, where the Russians are establishing a strong foot- 
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hold. This means, he contends, an increasing danger to Mongolia and 
other Chinese territory. 

DEVELOPING THE NortTHwEsT; by C. A. Pao; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
March 4, 1931. 

The writer comments on the economic and political significance of 
adopting a policy of colonization of the frontier regions, and urges the 
adoption of Sun Yat-sen’s plans for a Northwestern Railway System as 
a first move toward building up efficient transportation facilities without 
which large scale colonization would not be possible. 

“JAPANESE PLoT” AGAINST CHINA, A; by George Bronson Rea; Far Eastern 
Review (American), Shanghai, February, 1931. 

Soviets, Chinese, Japanese, and railways in Manchuria. 

Motor Dea WITH THE Livinc Gop 1n Urca, A; by Boris Volkov; Asia, 
New York, April, 1931. 

An account of a visit to the palace of His Holiness the Hutukhtu— 
the last Living God in Urga—shortly before the Hutukhtu was deposed 
by the Chinese general Hsu. He died in 1924, and was the last in- 
carnation of the Taranatha Lama. Urga is now the capital of Outer 
Mongolia and is a republic more or less sympathetic to Soviet Russia. 

NorRTHERN MANCHURIA IN THE GriP OF AN Economic Crisis, in Russian; 
by V. G. Shiskanoff ; Manchuria Monitor, Harbin, February, 1931. 

With a summary in English. 

SovieT SATELLITE, A: OuTER Moncouta Topay; by I. I. Serebrennikov; 
Foreign Affairs, New York, April, 1931. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CHINESE Press Opinion; editorials; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, March 4, 
March 11, March 18, 1931. 

Editorial reprints appearing in this department: Extraterritoriality, 
Sino-Japanese Railway Negotiations, Franco-Italian Naval Rapproche- 
ment, Sino-American Shipping Project, Sino-Seviet Conference and 
Outer Mongolia. 

ForEIGN SCRIBES ON THE CHINA Front; by Clifford Fox; Japan, San 
Francisco, April, 1931. 

An appreciation of and a tribute to the harassed, hard-working, and 
little-thought-of foreign newspaper correspondents who devote their lives 
to the reporting of politics, and wars, in the Chinese Republic. 

FROM THE CHINESE Press; editorials; China Critic, Shanghai, February 26, 
March 5, March 19, March 26, 1931. 

Editorial reprints appearing in this department: An Interview with 
Minister Sun Fo, Rehabilitation of Silver as Money, China’s Position in 
International Commerce, Latest Aspects in European Politics, The 
Situation in India, Condition in China’s Frontier Territories, Consolida- 
tion of Social Foundation, The Education Problem for the Poor, A 
Japanese Film on Manchuria and Mongolia (see Reflections, this issue), 
Relief of Shensi Famine, the Breakdown of Tariff Truce Conference, 
the Non-Confidence Motion in Japan, Supervision of Banditry. 

MakKInG CHINESE “TALKIES;” unsigned; Chinese Economic Bulletin, 
Shanghai, February 14, 1931. 
Brief news item concerning the United Photoplay Service, Ltd., 
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which will open four studios and make Chinese talkies, with musical 
accompaniment. 

NATIONAL RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE; news report; Chinese 
Nation, Shanghai, March 11, 1931. 

The National Railway Transportation Conference, convening under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Railways to discuss and decide upon 
measures for the improvement of commercial transportation on the Gov- 
ernment railways, was formally opened March 1. This is a summary 
of the meetings, and appears under “Notes of the Week.” 

Press AND ForgIGN AFFAIRS, THE; by Kingsley Martin; Headway, London, 
March, 1931. 

“The influence of the Press is subtle, pervading and profound, and 
its direct effect on foreign affairs is far greater than its direct effect on 
domestic ones.” A discussion of the influence of the British Press. 

RaILway CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA Durine 1929-30; by E. C. Squire; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, March 16, 1931. 


CULTURAL 


AMERICAN THEATRE, THE: 1930-31; by John Dos Passos; New Republic, 
New York, April 1, 1931. 

“Is the whole show on the skids?” 

CHINESISCHE THEATRE, Das, in German; by H. von Borch; Sinica, Frank- 
furt, March, 1931. 

Cotour PREJUDICE IN THE BritisH Empire; by David Freeman; Contem- 
porary Review, London, March, 1931. 

First O_ympiap oF U.S.S.R.; by F. Cohn; V.O.K.S., Moscow, No. 11-12, 
1930. 

This is a theatre and art review published by the Soviet Union 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. It is a monthly 
illustrated magazine in English, French and German, devoted to a 
review of economic and cultural construction in the Soviet Union. Well 
illustrated from stage-sets of plays presented in Russia. 

INTERPRETATION OF THE FIvE-YEAR MovEMENT IN CHINA, AN; by C. Y. 
Cheng; International Review of Missions, London, April, 1931. 

The Five-Year Movement here refers to the work of the Christian 
Churches in China. 

Resources ARTISTIQUES DE LA LANGUE LITTERAIRE CHINOISE, LEs, in 
French; by G. Margoulies; La Revue Internationale Chinoise (French), 
Shanghai, March, 1931. 

SCHRIFT UND SHREIBKUNST IN CHINA, in German; by W. Y. Ting; Sinica, 
Frankfurt, March, 1931. ' 

A study of writing and calligraphy and their places in the art of 
China. 

TYPISCHEN BILDWERKE DES BUDDHISTISCHEN TEMPELS IN CHINA, Dig, 
in German; by von Ervin Rousselle ; Sinica, Frankfurt, March, 1931. 

A scholarly study, with photographic plates. 

Western Ways THROUGH EAsTERN Eyes; by Kimpei Sheba; Asia, New 
York, April, 1931. 


Comparison and contrast in manners and customs of the Japanese and 
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the Americans, with amusing and enlightening comments. The Ameri- 
can may say of the Japanese: “Gosh, you’re strange,” and the Japanese 
may truthfully reply: ‘““The same to you.” 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


CoNDITIONS IN THE DutTcH East INp1Es; report; Jndustrial and Labour 
Information, Geneva, March 2, 1931. 

Concerning forced labor and new legislation by the Volksraad of the 
Colony—the Draft Coolie Ordinance, exemptions, wages, recapture of 
deserters, and the draft ordinance to establish an Immigration Chamber 
at Medan. 

EN INDOCHINE, in French; by Roger Levy; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, 
March 7, 1931. 

Rice politics ; contract- and forced-labor ; proposed reforms. 

Firty SELECTED REFERENCES ON KorEA—ANNOTATED; Korean Student 
Bulletin, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, March, 1931. 

A valuable list of books on Korea, with brief descriptions of each. 
Listed under such heads as economics, descriptive, missions, political, 
historical, and governmental. 

FRENCH INpDo-CuH1INA; by Georges Bois; International Review of Missions, 
London, April, 1931. 

This is a general description of the country and the people, together 
with comments on the French rule, which the author praises, and notes 
on missionary work. | 

FRENCH SENATE AND Native Lasour, THE; report; Industrial and Labour 
Information, Geneva, March 2, 1931. 

The French Chamber of Deputies adopted a Bill last November 
authorizing certain colonies, including Indo-China, to issue graduating 
loans for the purposes of development. 

“IsLES OF FEAR” ONCE More; by A. V. H. Hartendorp; Philippine Maga- 
zine, Manila, March, 1931. 

The editor of this magazine ridicules recent articles appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post by Garet Garrett. Mr. Garrett visited the 
Philippines a short while ago, and Mr. Hartendorp says, in reference 
to the resulting articles: “. .. (He) must have come here with a copy 
of Miss Mayo’s “The Isles of Fear’ in his pocket, and with the resolve 
of going her one better, in his heart.” 

NaTivE WELFARE IN New GuINEA; by Gordon Thomas; Mid-Pacific 
Magazine, Honolulu, April, 1931. 

What the Administration is doing in the mandated Territory. 

Our Empire; by O. R. Strackbein; North American Review, New York, 
April, 1931. 

The haphazard nature of the American insular government, in which 
the writer charges widespread incompetence due to the inexperience of 
officials. 

Our CoLoniAL Empire Imposes A HuGe ADMINISTRATIVE Task; by Ray- 
mond Buell; Times, New York, March 22, 1931. 

Notes on Porto Rico, Virgin Islands, Alaska, Hawaii, Samoa, 
Panama, the Philippines, and outlying Pacific islands, by the research 
director of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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PACIFIQUE .ET LES CoLontss, Lz, in French; by George Hardy; L’Europe 
Nouvelle, Paris, March 7, 1931. 
Colonial loans and credit. The vote on the Colonial budget. 
PoLYNESIAN EpucaTion II.—ApDOLESCENCE AND MANHoop; by Peter 
Buck; The Friend, Honolulu, March, 1931. 

The second article by Dr. Buck on the subject of Polynesian educa- 
tion. The first appeared in The Friend in October, 1928, entitled “In- 
fancy and Childhood.” The article is concerned, not with modern 
European educational methods employed in Hawaii or other parts of 
Polynesia, but with the original educational system of the Maoris of New 
Zealand. 

SITUATION POLITIQUE EN INDOCHINE, LA, in French; by Edouard Marquis; 
Le Monde Colonial Illustré, Paris, March, 1931. 


FINANCE AND TRADE 


ANGLO-JAPANESE TRADE COMPETITION IN CHINA; unsigned; Chinese Eco- 
nomic Journal, Shanghai, February, 1931. 

An especially timely article in view of the recent British Economic 
Mission to the Far East. 

AUSTRALIA’s TRADE IN 1930; by E. C. Squire; Commerce Reports, Wash- 
ington, March 9, 1931. 

Decrease in imports and exports. Report appears in department 
headed Far East. 

BANKING PosiTION, THE; news report; Morning Herald Supplement, Syd- 
ney, February 13, 1931. 

Problems of Australian Government finance. 

CHINA AND Her Dents; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, March 
12, 1931. 

“Perhaps, however, the decisive gesture will come from China; she 
led the world in civilization; why not in repudiation? The inhibition 
from which all the economists suffer is remarkable. To all of them a 
straightforward ‘We cannot pay; therefore we will not pay,’ is as un- 
thinkable as playing Lady Godiva would have been to a Victorian lady. 
They do not even allow themselves to think of such indecencies.” 

CoMMERCIAL PRoBLEMS OF CHINA, THE; by Julean Arnold; Chinese Eco- 
nomic Journal, Shanghai, February, 1931. 

Civil service examinations, the individualistic aspect, railways, roads, 
economic waste, education, the family system, legal structure, currency, 
military, banking, nationalism, foreign trade, and China’s potential con- 
tribution to world prosperity. 

“Dumpinc” AND Soviet Economy; unsigned; Economic Review of the 
Soviet Union, New York, March 15, 1931. 

This article is based on the chapter dealing with “dumping” in 
“Soviet Foreign Trade—Menace or Promise,” by J. M. Budish and 
Samuel S. Shipman of the Economic Division of the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation. This book, which gives an exhaustive survey of Soviet 
foreign trade with special reference to trade with the United States, has 
been published by Horace Liveright, New York. 

Economic Position oF AUSTRALIA, THE; by F. C. Benham; Nineteenth 
Century and After, London, March, 1931. 
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An analysis of the causes and factors of Australia’s present dilemma. 
The writer does not minimize the gravity of the situation, but is 
optimistic about the ultimate revival of prosperity in that storm-riven 
Commonwealth. 
EMPIRE CRUSADE, THE; by R. D. Elliott; Stead’s Review, Melbourne, 
February 2, 1931. 
Tariff debates that echo perennially from Fleet Street to Downing 
Street take on a new relationship to Australian problems with the growth 
of plans for Imperial economic unity. 
FINANCE MInistTer T. V. Soonc Issues ANNUAL REPORT; news report; 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, March 21, 1931. 
Complete text of the annual report on the national finances of China 
covering the 18th fiscal year of the Republic of China, ending June 30, 
1930, made by T. V. Soong, Minister of Finance. Mr. Soong recom- 
mends discarding the haphazard, unrelated and clashing program of the 
various branches of the Government and the creation of a really effective 
planning organization, ‘capable of guiding the productive forces of the 
country, codrdinating the activities of the ministries and rigidly mapping 
out the essential ends which, for a given course of years, each of the dif- 
ferent components would be obliged to pursue. 
FINANCES OF INDIA, THE; editorial; Economist, London, March 7, 1931. 
“The Budget unfolded last Saturday by Sir George Schuster revealed 
a deficit of unexampled dimensions, resulting from a combination of 
world depression and political disturbance. ‘The boycott and political 
uncertainty are matters which are within India’s control. The world 
depression, on the other hand, is something which she shares with other 
countries and can do little by herself to influence. Any attempt, there- 
fore, to look ahead and appraise India’s future financial situation requires 
that the influence of these two great causes of depression should be dis- 
tinguished.” 
FINANCIAL AND CuRRENCY Proposats; by D. B. Copland; Australian 
Quarterly, Sydney, March, 1931. 
On the currency proposals which have been brought forward in great 
profusion in the past three months. 
ForREIGN SHIPPING IN CHINESE WATERS; by F. F. A.; Chinese Economic 
Journal, Shanghai, March, 1931. 


ForEIGN TRADE OF JAPAN; report; Bank of Japan Publication, Tokyo, 
January, 1931. 
FUNDAMENTAL Factors DETERMINING THE PRICE OF SILVER, in Russian; 
by B. E. Torgut; Manchuria Monitor, Harbin, February, 1931. 
Questions regarding the influence of metal on trade. With a two 
hundred word summary in English. 
In DeFENCE OF ANGLO-SovIET TRADE; by Saul G. Bron; Manchester 
Guardian Commercial, Manchester, March 5, 1931. 
This article appears in the U.S.S.R. supplement of the issue. 
JAPAN’s PROSPERITY DEPENDENT ON Export TrapeE; by V. P. Copping; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, March 9, 1931. 
Foreign trade, says the writer, is essential to all primary industries. 
The decline in 1930 exports has affected the national economy, and Japan 
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awaits an improvement in world economic conditions, watching the 
United States, with her premier position, closely. 

MarcuHE DE L’ArGENT EN CHINE, LE, in French; by J. Em. Lemiére; La 
Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, March, 1931. 

A discussion of the silver market, the American loan proposals, foreign 
credits, the consortium, etc. 

Open QuESTION, THE; editorial ; Economist, London, March 7, 1931. 

The hope of the revival in trade and the subsequent effect on the 
British Government. 

PRESIDENT CHIANG, LEGISLATOR Hu AND THE SILVER CONTROVERSY; 
editorial; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, March 14, 
1931. 

PricE OF SILVER AND THE TRADE OF THE East; by H. L.; Bulletin of 
International News, London, February 26, 1931. 

PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES OF FILIPINOS ENGAGED IN RETAIL TRADE; 
by Rafael Corpus; Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, February, 
1931. 

An analysis of the main obstacles in the way of Filipino merchants 
in competing with foreign merchants engaged in the same lines of busi- 
ness in the Islands. 

PROBLEMS OF SovIET-AMERICAN TRADE; by Peter A. Bogdanov; Economic 
Review of the Soviet Union, New York, March 15, 1931. 

Section headings read: purchases in the Middle West, attacks upon 
imports, “menace” of five-year plan, conditions of workers, growth of 
consumption, and credit situation. 

RECONSTRUCTION ; editorial ; Stead’s Review, Melbourne, February 2, 1931. 

“Our economic system will respond to the methods of freedom. At 
present it is choked by regulation and burdened by debt. Fundamentally, 
it is the soundest in the world, and though the repayment of debt will 
be a grinding discipline, we should surmount the difficulty with honor.” 

Retrospect, A; news report; Morning Herald Supplement, Sydney, Febru- 
ary 13, 1931. 

A review of a year of difficulties in Australian banking. 

Stam Makes NotewortTHy CoMMERCIAL Procress; by Mary A. Pugh; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, March 16, 1931. 

Foreign trade with Siam has increased 100 per cent since the World 
War; present plans call for a systematic economic development. An 
American commercial attaché has been sent to Bangkok. 

Sttver Pros_eM, THE; by Herbert B. Elliston; Foreign Affairs, New York, 
April, 1931. 

A formér editor of the Chinese Government’s economic publications 
discusses China’s financial dilemma. ' 

SincAporE Maintains Its GrowtH; by Roy E. B. Bower; Commerce 
Reports, Washington, March 9, 1931. 

This report appears in the department headed Transportation, sub- 
head—Shipping. 

SociAL EFFECTS OF THE EcONOMIC DEPRESSION IN NorTH AMERICA, THE; 
by H. B. Butler; International Labour Review, Geneva, March, 1931. 

The Deputy-Director of the International Labour Office recently 
made a trip to Canada and the United States, and on his return presented 
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to the Office a preliminary report embodying his principal observations 
on the depression and its social effects in the two countries visited. 
Passages from the report are given in this article. 

STATISTICS OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISES; report; Bank of Japan Publication, 
Tokyo, February, 1931. 

UNITED STATES IN THE GREAT DeprRESSION, THE; unsigned; Round Table, 
London, March, 1931. 

Causes of the crisis, machinery and employment, restraint of produc- 

tion, the exportable surplus, and trade and politics. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


ASSISTING THE SovieT CoA INDustTRY; by James H. Pierce; Economic Re- 
view of the Soviet Union, New York, March 15, 1931. 

Technical aid contracts, improvement of housing conditions, food 

conditions, living conditions, etc., in the coal fields of Russia. 
AUSTRALIAN Crisis, THE; by “Q”; Foreign Affairs, New York, April, 1931. 

In which is discussed the past, present and future of Australia’s 
economic difficulties. The difficulties are increased by three factors: 
“First, the high cost of production. of all local industries . . . due to the 
prevalence of protection on the grand scale and a rigid system of arbitra- 
tion or wage-fixing tribunals; second, extravagant overseas borrowing for 
many years, with a large interest bill payable annually outside the 
country ; and third, the general fall in the price of Australia’s two staple 
products, wool and wheat.” 

Cotton Mii Sraristics in CurtNna, 1930; unsigned; Nankai Weekly 
Statistical Service, Tientsin,, February 23, 1931. 

DEPENDENCY IN OLD AGE; by J. Prentice Murphy; The Annals, Philadel- 
phia, March, 1931. 

“Tt becomes clear that for a great mass of working people the present 
incomes fail to provide the necessary security for old age. .. . No matter 
how we turn, society in some way must meet the cost.” 

Five YEARS IN THREE; by Joseph Stalin; Living Age, New York, April, 
1931. 

Russia’s “man of steel” urges the leaders of Soviet industry to carry 
out the vital portions of the Five-Year Plan this year. A speech made 
by Stalin at a conference of representative industrial leaders of the Soviet 
Union, translated from the Rote Fahne, Berlin Official Communist Daily. 

INSECURITY OF INDUSTRY; sub-title; The Annals, Philadelphia, March, 1931. 

This issue of the journal of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science is edited by Ernest Minor Patterson, and is devoted to 
subjects coming under the general heading of “Insecurity of Industry.” 

Law GoveRNING Factory INSPECTION; report; Chinese Economic Bulletin, 
Shanghai, February 21, 1931. 

A translation of the law governing Factory Inspection, which was 
recently promulgated by the Government. 

OUTSTRIPPING THE Five-YEAR PLAN; by A. Dolgov; Manchester Guardian 
Commercial, Manchester, March 5, 1931. 

A consideration of the ambitious industrial program for 1931, pub- 

lished in the U.S.S.R. supplement. 
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PastorAL Workers’ StruccLe, THE; by Norman Jeffery; Pan-Pacific 
Worker, Sydney, March 1, 1931. 

Details of the fight in Queensland, Australia, against the A.W.U. 
officials, the graziers, and the State. 

Poxicy For SMALL SCALE INDUSTRY IN CHINA, A; by J. B. Taylor; China 
Critic, Shanghai, March 26, 1931. 

One of a series of papers that were read at the recent Conference on 
the People’s Livelihood. 

ProsPEcTs OF AGRICULTURE IN AUSTRALIA, THE; by R. D. Watt; 4us- 
tralian Quarterly, Sydney, March, 1931. 

“At the moment of writing the prospects of our agricultural and 
allied industries are just about as black as they could possibly be, and 
if there is no way out of the present difficulties of our primary producers, 
the outlook for the Commonwealth is extremely serious.” 

Russia—THE INpustRIAL LasporatTory; by Sam A. Lewisohn; Political 
Science Quarterly, New York, March, 1931. 

An explanation of Russia’s industrial program, and problems con- 
cerned with it. 

Some REFLECTIONS UPON THE STANDARD OF LIVING AND RURAL INDUSTRY 
in Cur1na; by Warren S. Thompson; China Critic, Shanghai, March 
19, 1931. 

A paper presented at the Conference on People’s Livelihood in 
Shanghai, February 23-28, 1931. The writer is Director of the Scripp’s 
Foundation for Research in Population Problems and a well-known 
authority on that subject. 

Sucar AND Hawau; by Frederick L. Hoffman; Mid-Pacific Magazine, 
Honolulu, April, 1931. 

The sugar industry in the Hawaiian Islands and its importance to 

the economic prosperity of the Territory. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Accorp NavaL, Lg, in French; by William Martin; Journal de Geneve, 
Geneva, March 13, 1931. 
ANOTHER Happy ENDING; editorial; New Statesman and Nation, London, 
March 7, 1931. 
Reference to the work resulting in the Five Power Naval Agreement. 
De 1a Paix, in French; by Gabriel Parey; Le Monde Nouveau, Paris, 
February, 1931. 

“So far, mankind has never known Peace, but c1ly moments of truce, 
quiet pauses between wars. .. .” Equally loose opinions such as “there 
will always be war,” or “There will,be no more war,” are valueless 
except as expressions of the unthinking quality of man’s relation to the 
whole subject. What, then, will prove effective? Pacts, conventions, 
international accords? “If the spiritual elite see their duty and perform 
it, if a wholesome fear of an unspeakably horrible and senseless new war 
seizes mankind and imparts wisdom to nations, then we may be able to 
believe in Peace.” 

DIsARMAMENT;; editorial ; Headway, London, March, 1931. 

“In the four years (of war) 11,000,000 people found death—one for 

every thirteen times the clock ticked, over 19,000,000 were mutilated— 
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just enough to re-populate Spain if it were wiped out. With the war 
costs—£ 100,000,000,000—it would have been possible to present every 
family in the United States, Canada, Australia, Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Germany and Russia with a £500 house standing in a five 
acre plot and containing £250 of furniture, besides providing for each 
group of 20,000 families a hospital, university and schools, including the 
salaries of teachers, nurses, doctors and professors.” Thoughts on the 
Disarmament Conference meeting at Geneva next year. 

EDUCATION FOR HUMAN BroTHERHOOD; by Rufus M. Jones; World Unity, 
New York, March, 1931. 

IMMEDIATE ProsLems OF Navat Repuction; by Herbert W. Richmond; 
Foreign Affairs, New York, April, 1931. 

Admiral Richmond, former president of the Royal Naval War 
College, contributes timely observations on the London Naval Confer- 
ence and the work that has been done since then. 

INTERNATIONAL LIMITATION OF DANGEROUS Drucs; by John Farnham and 
Helen Moorhead; Foreign Policy Reports, New York, April 1, 1931. 

This issue of the publication presents the chief considerations which 
will be brought up at the International Conference for Limitation of 
Narcotic Drugs in May, 1931, and an analysis of the plans there to be 
considered, together with an explanation of the most important develop- 
ments in the international movement to prevent the misuse of narcotic 
drugs. 

SociETE DES NaTIONS ET LE Paciric, La, in French; documents; L’Europe 
Nouvelle, Paris, March 7, 1931. 

SPIRIT OF SOLIDARITY IN CHILDREN AND INTERNATIONAL COGPERATION ; by 
Jean Piaget; Educational Survey, Geneva, January, 1931. 

Educational Survey is published every half-year by the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations. This is Volume II, No. 1; the price is fifty 
cents a single number. The League recognizes the fact that “the future 
will depend on the young, those who are today in the schools and uni- 
versities, and therefore very largely on the teachings they receive. Con- 
sequently the League will live if young people learn to believe in it... .” 


JAPAN 


Cuoses VuE Au JAPON, in French; by D. de Martel; L’Europe Nouvelle, 
Paris, March 7, 1931. 
Impressions from the pen of the French ambassador at Tokyo. 
IMPERIAL D1ET; news reports; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, March 5, 
12, 19, 26, 1931. 
Record of the successive weeks of the 59th Session. 
JAPAN AND THE Group Spirit; by J. Alexander Gunn; Stead’s Review, 
Melbourne, February 2, 1931. 
An appreciation of the temper, policy, aims and ideals of one of 
Australia’s Pacific neighbors. 
JAPANESE FamiLty Bupcet ENnouiry oF 1926-1927, THE; report; Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Geneva, March, 1931. 
A condensed review of the material incorporated in the book of the 
same name, published by the Bureau of Statistics, at Tokyo. 
Privy Councit vs. CABINET IN JAPAN; by Harold S. Quigley; Foreign 
Affairs, New York, April, 1931. 
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LABOR 


CHILD AND WoMAN Lasor IN CHINA, 1930; unsigned; Nankai Weekly 
Statistical Service, Tientsin, March 2, 1931. 

Distribution of workers by age and sex, and the proportion of child 
and woman labor among these workers. 

Cuina’s PERENNIALLY UNEMPLOYED; by James W. Bennett; Asia, New 
York, April, 1931. 

China has more unemployed men than any other nation in the world, 
yet, according to the writer, this is no problem, because China’s unem- 
ployed band together in organized mendicancy. The Beggar’s Guild is 
a “racket” which could teach many things to Western racketeers. 

CHINESE SEAMEN FIGHT AND WIN HIGHER WAGES; news report; Jnterna- 
tional Sea-Transport-W orker, Hamburg, Jan.-Feb., 1931. 

This publication is the official journal of the International of Seamen 
and Harbor Workers. 

Economics OF WacEs AND Hours, THE; by John P. Frey; American 
Federationist, Washington, March, 1931. 

A contribution to the world-wide problem of hours of labor in rela- 
tion to wages and employment. 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECT OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM, THE; by H. B. 
Butler; The Annals, Philadelphia, March, 1931. 

Korean Lazor; unsigned; Chinese Economic Journal, Shanghai, February, 
1931. 

Lazor LEGISLATION IN CHINA; by Fang Fu-an; Chinese Economic Journal, 
Shanghai, March, 1931. 

Contracts of employment, collective contracts, labor representation, 
workers’ protection, employment and placing, occupational associations, 
special legislation for separate occupational groups, and social insurance. 

Lazsor UNDER THE SoyikTs; by Paul Haensel; Foreign Affairs, New York, 
April, 1931. 

“When the Soviet Government boldly adopted the Five-Year Plan 
it had three aims in view: first, to bring about the rapid industrialization 
of Soviet Russia . . . second, to liberate the country from foreign depend- 
ence and to make it economically self-sufficient; third, to increase the 
military strength of the Red Army. The plan also has important in- 
ternational aims. . . .” 

Lasour LAws IN JAPAN: editorial ; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, March 
26, 1931. 

“Tt has been declared that the new Labour Union Bill must be just 
about what was needed, since it has met with the violent hostility of both 
labour and capital. . . . Trade unionism in Japan has yet made so little 
progress that there are practically no funds. In considering this point 
the politicians are as premature as they have been backward in practical 
recognition of the unions.” 

Moscow or GENEVA; a symposium; Foreign Affairs, London, March, 1931. 

The challenge of world unemployment. 

Status oF SovieT LasBor, THE; excerpt from book; Economic Review of the 
Soviet Union, New York, April 1, 1931. 
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This article is made up of excerpts from the chapter on “Labor” in 
“Soviet Foreign Trade—Menace or Promise?” by J. M. Budish and 
Samuel S. Shipman, of the Economic Division of the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation. 

Strupy oF 262 LaxBorers IN HaNGcHow, A; unsigned; Chinese Economic 
Journal, Shanghai, March, 1931. 

WoMEN AND CHILDREN First; by Rose Leibbrand; China Critic, Shanghai, 
February 26, 1931. 

New trends in industrial legislation in China. 

WomkEN IN Soviet INDustRY; unsigned; Economic Review of the Soviet 
Union, New York, March 15, 1931. 

On January 1, 1930, 881,000 women were employed in industry 
in the Soviet Union. ‘This is a very brief article presenting further 
statistics. 

Wor.p Buitps To RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT, THE; by Hector Lazo; Com- 
merce Reports, Washington, March 9, 1931. 

A $11,000,000,000 world building program is now under way or 
approved to give employment to millions, the United States program 
being close to two-thirds of the total. There is world-wide speeding up 
of all construction, which helps to take up the slack of unemployment. 


POPULATION AND MIGRATION 


CANADA AND THE PROBLEMS OF THE WorLp’s PoPULATION AND MIGRaA- 
TION Movements; by A. R. M. Lower; Canadian Historical Review, 
Toronto, March, 1931. 

A review article on a large number of recent publications concerned 
with the problems of population and migration. ‘These books are listed 
and form a helpful bibliography. 

CuiNa’s PoPULATION PROBLEM, in Chinese; by Chang-heng Chen; Statis- 
tical Monthly, Nanking, September, 1930. 

CHINESE IN SINGAPORE; by Lin Yu; China Critic, Shanghai, March 5, 1931. 

A visitor to Singapore gives examples of social and racial discrimina- 
tion practiced there, and makes protest. In view of the fact that Singa- 
pore’s population is largely Asiatic, he finds no adequate excuse for the 
status of Chinese as it now exists. 

EsTIMATE OF THE POPULATION OF CHINA IN 1929, in Chinese; by Warren 
H. Chen; Statistical Monthly, Nanking, September, 1930. 

IMMIGRATION SITUATION IN LATIN AMERICA, THE; by William A. Reid; 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, Washington, March, 1931. 

“...A commission of three Japanese is calling at the Pan American 
Union. They are bound for South America to look over the immigration 
field. Japan, with 80,000,000 people and increasing congestion, finds 
emigration a necessity for part of her population. Therefore the com- 
mission will proceed to Brazil, where about 60,000 Japanese colonists 
are already located, some in the coffee-growing region and others in the 
State of Para.” 

WANDERWUCHT DER MOoNSUNLANDER, in German; by Karl Haushofer; 
Geo-Politik, Berlin, March, 1931. 

Factors forcing population movement in the Indo-Pacific realm, and 
the importance of such “receiving stations” as Manchuria, Malaya and 
Hawaii. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
international Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


HANGCHOW CONFERENCE 


The Fourth Biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions is scheduled to take place in Hangchow, China, between the dates 
October 21 and November 4, 1931. The conference sessions will be 
preceded by meetings of the Pacific Council, Research and Program 
Committees during the week of October 12 to 18. 


En Route To CHINA 

On March 5 the Hawaii Council of the Institute welcomed Mr. Archi- 
bald Rose of London and Shanghai (British-American Tobacco Co. official) 
and Mr. Charles R. Bennett of the National City Bank, Peiping, who were 
on their way to China. Both men were members of the Kyoto Conference, 
and both spoke of their recent contacts with the British, American and Cana- 
dian branches of the Institute and of the preparatory work going on among 
them. Mr. Bennett has been transferred from the Peiping to the Shanghai 
branch bank. 

Hawau Councit ACTIVITIES 

At its meeting of May 5 to hear Mr. Rose and Mr. Bennett the Hawaii 
Council attended to the following business: 

Appointment of new members to a Committee on Research—Chairman, 
Dr. A. L. Dean, formerly president of the University of Hawaii and now 
director of the scientific research department of Alexander and Baldwin Co., 
Ltd.; Prof. Romanzo Adams of the Sociology Department, University of 
Hawaii; Dr. E. S. C. Handy, ethnologist on the staff of the Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum; and Dr. Nils P. Larsen, director of Queen’s Hospital. 

Appointment of a Committee on Education—Chairman, Oscar M. 
Shepard, head of Oahu College; Bishop E. H. Littell; Mrs. Walter F. 
Dillingham; Benjamin L. Marx. 

BritisH FINANCE MEMBER 

We are informed that Sir Percy Mackinnon, recently appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Lionel Curtis as British member of the Pacific Council, has also 
been named as Great Britain’s representative on the International Finance 
Committee of the I. P. R. in place of Mr. H. A. Wyndham. Sir Percy is 
the retired Chairman of Lloyd’s. 

LanpD UTILIZATION IN CHINA 

Mr. Stanley Warren of Cornell University has been named to assist Prof. 
J. Lossing Buck of the University of Nanking in his research project, Land 
Utilization in China. 

THE SECOND-GENERATION ORIENTAL 


Prof. E. K. Strong, Jr., of Stanford University was in Hawaii for three 
weeks in March making checks on his survey of the Second-Generation 
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Oriental problem. He was entertained at lunch by the Advisory Committee 
of the I. P. R. on March 25 and spoke upon his project. Stanford University 
has been the recipient of a Carnegie Corporation grant for the purposes of 
an inquiry into this problem. The study has two aspects, these being the 
“Educational Aptitudes and Attainments in Highschools and Colleges” of, 
and the “Opportunities and Vocational Guidance” open to, Second-Generation 


Orientals in the U. S. A. 


Russian Stupy Group 


Honolulu headquarters is in receipt of a cable dated Moscow, March 10, 
announcing the formation of a Pacific Study Group. It is hoped that this 
group will be represented at the Hangchow Conference. 


New RESEARCH PROJECTS 


The International Research Committee has authorized the research project 
entitled “Industrialization of Shanghai, Wusih, Nantung and other Chinese 
Cities (except Tientsin),” under the direction of Dr. D. K. Lieu; and that 
entitled “A Study of the Trade Situation in Great Britain with Special Re- 
ference to the three Dominions in the Pacific and other Pacific Countries,” 
under the direction of Prof. J. Coatman of the London School of Economics. 
The latter is a two year project, a report of which will be available for the 
1933 conference of the I. P. R. The former is planned in two sections, the 
first period to extend over two years and the second period to be determined 
by the nature of the first report and the success of the experiment. Its purpose 
is to provide a scientific study of the development of industrialization in 
Chinese cities, with especial attention given to the effects on human beings in 


their dual capacities as laborers and consumers; it seeks to describe accurately 
the existing labor conditions, costs of living and sources of labor supply, and 
to link up with the Institute’s study of foreign investments in China and that 
of the Shanghai International Settlement. 


AMERICAN CounciL Notes 


The Board of Trustees of the American Council has appointed a Com- 
mittee of Seven to be responsible for choosing the American members of the 
China Conference. This Committee has begun its work but has thus far 
made only one announcement, namely, that it is endeavoring to limit the group 
from continental United States and Hawaii to a total of thirty members. 

Among others, the American Council is preparing the following studies: 
Study of Tariffs, Philip G. Wright; Filipino Immigration, Bruno Lasker ; 
History of the Consortium, F. V. Field; Development of Neutrality, Joseph 
P. Chamberlain; Data of the New Census Regarding Chinese and Japanese 
in the United States, Bruno Lasker. Of these the study on Filipino Immigra- 
tion is just off the University of Chicago Press. 

The Council has sponsored a series of four radio talks for April and May. 
The first was on April 15, with Dr. P. C. Chang of Nankai University, 
Tientsin, speaking on “The Setting of the China Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations;’ Dr. Chang has been lecturing on Chinese Art and 
Drama at the University of Chicago. On April 22 Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi’s 
topic was “What Japan Thinks of the Institute of Pacific Relations.” On 
April 29 Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, President of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, was scheduled to speak on ‘““The Economic Interdependence 
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of the Pacific Nations.” On May 6 Mr. Frederick V. Field, of the Ameri- 
can Council, will speak on “The Disturbing Effects of the West on China.” 


Mr. Sorcur Salto 
On June 27 Mr. Soichi Saito, Honorary Secretary of the Japan Council, 
I. P. R., will be in Honolulu for consultation with the central staff, on his 
way to America to attend the Cleveland convention of the Y. M. C. A. 


Dr. T. Z. Koo 


Dr. T. Z. Koo, member of the 1927 Conference of the I. P. R., is lectur- 
ing in Australia and New Zealand in March and April. 


W. L. HoLianp 
After three months in China W. L. Holland, assistant in the Research 
Department of the I. P. R., has procceded to Ann Arbor, Michigan, and is 
working with Dr. J. B. Condliffe on preparation of syllabi for the 1931 con- 
ference agenda. He will return to central headquarters later in the summer. 


Pror. R. H. TAWNEY 
Following a three months’ survey on the ground, Prof. R. H. Tawney, 
noted British economist and author, has practically completed his study of 
economic changes in China and has left the country. His book will be pub- 
lihed by the Institute of Pacific Relations. An editorial from the China 
Critic, published elsewhere in this issue, gives the Chinese estimate of Prof. 
Tawney’s work. 


AUSTRALIAN Group Stupy 
Recent reports from the Australian Council indicate that the membership 
there has divided itself into round-table groups for the study of the following 
subjects: Dependent Peoples and Mandates, Disarmament, Trade in the 
Pacific, International Relations, Singapore Base. 


PaciFic DEPENDENCIES = 

Late news from F. M. Keesing, in charge of the Institute’s research 
project, “Dependencies and Native Peoples of the Pacific,” indicated that his 
field work in Western Samoa would be completed by May 12, at which time 
he would proceed to American Samoa for a stay of two months or so, after 
which a preliminary report for the Hangchow conference would be drawn 
up. Mr. Keesing’s two year project opened in Hawaii on May 15, 1930. 
His field work to date has included Hawaii, Fiji and Samoa. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE HEAD 
Word has been received from John Nelson, Honorary Secretary of the 
Canadian Council, that the Hon. Vincent Massey, former Canadian Minister 
to the United States, has been named leader of Canada’s China group. 


New ZEALAND MEETING 
Headquarters is in receipt of the minutes of a meeting of the National 
Executive Council of the New Zealand Institute which took place at the 
Parliamentary Library, Wellington, on March 16. Those in attendance 
were the President, Sir James Allen, the Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Dr. G. H. Scholefield and Mr. V. N. Beasley, Messrs. Walter Nash, Mathe- 
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son and von Haast representing the Wellington Group, Mr. Whitlock rep- 
resenting Auckland, Mrs. T. E. Taylor of Canterbury and Professor Wilson 
of Dunedin. Conference preparations were discussed and it was thought 
probable that New Zealand would send four members. Each of the local 
branches in the Dominion is to be asked to send in four nominations, from 
amongst whom the final four are to be chosen. 

A report was made on three studies which are expected to be ready for 
the Conference: Stewart: Tariffs; Fawcet: Utilization of Land; Wellington 
Group: The Training of Officials. A report was also heard on Professor 
Belshaw’s long-term research project in the utilization of land. The future 
development of PaciFic AFFAIRS was discussed and suggestions made for 
increasing circulation. 

The Council took cognizance of Dr. Nitobé’s message of sympathy on 
the occasion of the recent earthquake, and dispatched thanks. May 25 was 
set as the date for the annual meeting of the New Zealand Institute. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of Paciric AFFarrs, published monthly at Honolulu, T. H., for April 13, 1931, 
Territory of Hawaii, City and County of Honolulu, ss. Before me, a Notary Public 
in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Elizabeth Green, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the 
editor of Paciric Arrairs, and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, and editor are: Publisher, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, P. O. Box 1561, Honolulu; Editor, Elizabeth Green, 
P. O. Box 1561, Honolulu. 

2. That the owner is Institute of Pacific Relations, P. O. Box 1561, Honolulu. 
(The Institute of Pacific Relations is supported by both local and international con- 
tributions, and is an organization for the scientific study of international problems. 
It is not incorporated.) 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
ties are: None. 

4. This affant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her. ELIzABETH GREEN, Editor. Sworn to and sub- 
scribed before me this 13th day of April, 1931. (Seal) . 
Notary Public First Judicial Circuit, Territory of Hawaii. (My commission expires 
June 30, 1931.) 
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